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COMMANDER'S 


A truly regal one. 






A TRULY REGAL “MUM 


An exquisite new one with stiffl 
petaled, double blooms, so ata 
arranged that they look like green- 
house grown ones. Blooms two 
inches in diameter. Flowering in 
late August and September. 

fhe coloring a_ blending of 
chrome and cadmium yellow, and 
slight undertone of rose. 






named 








This new rose “Douglas MacArthur” 
is one of our true leaders. A vigor- 


WAYSIDE'S Famous Book Catalog 


Because of conditions we have only had a limited number printed, 
so be sure to get your name in early. More new Roses, Flowering 
Shrubs and Plants. Filled with rare and interesting items for 
your garden. All new flowers in true life colors. To be sure 
of this famous, helpful and timely book, kindly enclose with your 
request 25 cents in coins or stamps to cover postage and handling 





Wee Wayside has been chosen exclusively to introduce these 2 Roses, 

True leaders in color; habit of growth, and fragrance. 
Something to really look forward to is the new “Mum” Mme, 
ROSE Chiang Kai-Shek, the finest and hardiest one in our collection. 










soft 


truly regal flower in compliment to 


Price: $1.00 each ©@ Three $2. 
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MEMORY 
ROSE 









tinted old gold with a 





the lady for whom it is 
“Pearl Harbor”’—this new Hybrid 
75 © Doz. $10 Tea Rose will commemorate and 
honor our fellow Americans who 


ous, free-blooming hybrid tea. The Ceo - ‘a M te : “ny : all 's a Me ; Co lo rs gave their lives that America might 
strong bushes send up numerous ee an. Vigorous canes. Excep- 


shoots Pe moony with buds and dark These hybrids of Dr. aes co —_ range - serene dunilie than and golak ek, Co 

green fohage ‘ and fascinating colors. o many, in tact, we are not trying t as seg orn ican aieatis 
The tulip shaped buds open into separate them, but sell them to you in units of 6, 12, and 25 oy be gee 4 a o jen — ; 

glorious flowers of rose gold and hybrid plants. Entirely different in color from any you may ot shell pink, with golden bronze 

salmon, exquisitely blended. A royal have. No yellows. Every shade from deepest burnt orange shadings at the base. Outside of 

tribute to the man for whom this through flaming orange red into amazing tints of pastel old rose petals vivid Tyrian rose. 

rare rose is named. and maroon shades. Practically thornless. 

Price: $1.50 each @ $15 a dozen Price: 6 plants $3 @ 12 plants $5 @ 25 plants $10 Price: $1.50 each @ $15 a dozen 


Sole American Agents for Sutton’s Famous Seeds 


Wayside Garclens 


W 29 Mentor Ave., Mentor Ohio 


cost Trade Mark 
; Reg. U.S.A. 
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Burpee'’s 















Burpee’s Seed Catalog 
To plan next Summer's Victory 
FREE Garden, write today for Burpee’s 
Seed Catalog — all about the best 


seeds that grow. Accurate descriptions and 
pictures of finest Vegetables and Flowers, 
nearly 200 in color; helpful planting 
information—the leading American 
Seed Catalog. See Burpee’s America 
Alldouble Petunia, first ever created 
in America, new Jubilee Tomato to 
use in place of oranges, the Mme. 
Chiang Kai-Shek Marigold, etc. 
Bur pees are now in Clinton, lowa, as well 
as in Philadelphia. 


W. Atlee Burpee C0, Pniedeiphia, Pa: 


* (or) Clinton, Iowa 





EGETABLE SEEDS 


for Your Victory Garden 


There will be both pleasure and profit in raising your own garden-fresh vegetables this summer. 
In addition to helping produce more food, you will be assured of an ample supply for the table 
and for canning; some may be unay ailable on the markets; all will be higher priced. But we have 
not raised prices for Burpee’s Seeds. To be sure of yours, order direct from this ad. 


To plant the best seeds that grow, 


luscious, solid, scarlet Marglobe 
Tomato; tender Scarlet Globe 
Radish; tasty Detroit Dark Red ¢ 


you'll want these 5 choice kinds: PAC 
I want | rine KETS 


Beet; crisp Iceberg Lettuce; and 
Chantenay Carrot. Send dime to- 
day for all 5, a 10c-Pkt. of each. 


Burpee’s Kitchen Garden Burpee’s Suburban Garden Burpee’s Country Garden 

s . a ” 2400 Sq. Ft. (Value $3.45 y , 

pecial, 15 Pkts. (Value $1.70) Results Te tid BEA peg sinds: i. 5000 Sq. Ft. (Value $4.85) 
For a garden about 20 x 30 ft.—all of us Lb. ea. of 3 Beans (1 Green, 1 Wax, 1 Enough for the table, also some to can and 
are urged to grow more vegetables. Famous Lima), and Peas; 1 Oz. Spinach; 1 Pkt. store. 1 Lb. ea. of Green Beans, Limas, 
Burpee Tomato, Beet, 2 Stringless Beans ea. of 2 Beets (1 early), Cabbage, 2 Car Peas; %-Lb. ea. of Wax Beans, Hybrid 
(1 Green, 1 Wax), 2 Radishes (1 red, 1 rots, Cucumber, 2 Lettuces (leaf & head), Bantam Corn; 1 Oz. Spinach; 24-Pkts., 1 
white), Swiss Chard, Carrot, Golden Ban- Onion, Parsley, Parsnip, 2 Radishes (1 ea. of Soy Bean, Endive, Kale, Muskmelon, 
tam Corn, Onion, Cucumber, Leaf Let- red, 1 white), Salsify, Summer Squash, Pepper, Pumpkin, Acorn, Sauash, and 17 


tuce, Parsley, Early Bush Squash, $ Golden Bantam and White Corn, > like the Pkts. in Suburban Garden $ 
Turnip. ALL 15 PACKETS post- Swiss Chard, Tomato, Turnip. All 2 except Parsnip, Salsify and White 3 
ge are 25 Varieties, postpaid ree 


Corn. All 30 Varieties, postpaid 





COUPON TO ORDER 





W. Atlee Burpee Co., 666 Burpee Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. (or) Clinton, Iowa 
Send me postpaid the Burpee’s Seeds checked below: 


[] 5 Pkts. Vegetable C) Suburban Garden, 
Seeds, 10c 25 Kinds, $2 
C] Kitchen Garden, [) Country Garden, 
15 Pkts. $1 30 Kinds, $3 
Enclogeasss $............ 
iii ora aso guedicmeinwe Coad LAE ai Stra ae Siasacwe eee 
I oe ee PO ERS: ite Oe a 


[CJ Send Burpas’e’Seed Catalog FREE. 


BURPEE’S SEEDS GROW 





Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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ANNUAL flower seeds to be sown indoors this month include stocks, 
celosias, asters, pentstemons and fibrous begonias. 


POTTED plants moved away from windows in cold weather should not 
be placed on the cool floor, but kept up at window or table height. 


BEGONIA tubers being wintered in soil or peat moss should be examined 
about this time to make sure that they are not too dry. At least one 
moistening is usually necessary in the course of the Winter. 


FOR BEST results from Spring-setting, bare-rooted roses should be 
planted early in the season while they are still dormant. Orders should 
be placed soon to ensure delivery at the proper planting time. 


SINCE the lawn may not get fed this year, it is more important than ever 
that it be protected against injury during the Winter. Walking or 
driving on the turf while the soil is frozen can do permanent harm. 


A GOOD time to pot many house plants is just as they are starting to 
make new growth. Do not pot in too large pots and water cautiously 
until the plants have sent roots out through the soil of the new con- 
tainers. 


HARDY bulbs which have been flowered in pots indoors should be kept 
moist until the tops die. The pots can then be set away with little or 
no further attention until early Autumn, when the bulbs can be planted 
outdoors. 


CALLA lilies require plenty of water and frequent feeding with diluted 
fertilizer. The yellow calla needs warmer surroundings than the white. 
For window garden purposes the dwarf white-flowered kind seems to 
be the best. 


FOR THE small garden where space is at a premium, the practical food- 
growing program will give preference to tomatoes, beans, carrots, beets, 
Swiss chard, two kinds of spinach, lettuce, broccoli, cabbage and sweet 
corn in the order named. 


MEDIA for starting seeds need not be rich in plant food. Pure sand, peat 
moss or chopped sphagnum are often used for the purpose. Better 
development usually follows if ample spacing of plants is permitted 
at the first transplanting. 

GOOD drainage in seed containers will help to prevent loss of seedlings 
by damping-off. Dusting the seeds with red copper oxide, semesan or 
spergon before planting will check the kind of damping-off which 
occurs before the seedlings emerge from the soil. 


ORGANIC matter binds light soils and loosens heavy ones. Added to the 
soil in an advanced state of decomposition, it will not interfere with 
growing crops. The compost pile can thus conserve waste materials in 
such a manner as to permit building up of soil subjected to constant 
cropping (see Horticulture, March 15, 1942). 

TRIMMING the tops of bare-rooted seedlings or cuttings at the time of 
transplanting may delay their quick establishment after moving. Since 
the presence of as much leaf surface as possible speeds the development 
of new roots, pruning should be done well in advance of shifting, or 
delayed until sometime afterwards. 


SEEDS may be tested at home between blotting papers spread on a tray 
of moist sand to ensure constantly even wetting. Any lots which prove 
by test to contain more than 50 per cent live seeds are suitable for 
indoor sowings. For outdoor planting of common vegetables, 70 per 
cent or greater viability is desirable. 


EVEN if the garden hose was cleaned in Autumn and brought into a 
moderately warm place, it can be still further protected by being kept 
back in a corner or to one side, out of the sun and where it will not be 
walked upon. Nor should the hose now be hanging with its coils 
draped over a narrow peg or hook. 


CUTTINGS in process of rooting in shallow water will be much less 
apt to wilt or to suffer from dry air and drafts if placed in glass con- 
tainers of sufficient depth to extend above the tops of the cuttings. 
Only an inch of water is necessary, but it should be changed frequently 
and never be cooler than room temperature. 
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Shrubs That Bloom in Winter 


HE Chinese witch-hazel, Hamamelis mollis, ranks among the 

best of the shrubs which China has contributed to the gardens of 
America. Likewise, it is the best species among the witch-hazels, 
with large flowers that are deep yellow except for a reddish base. 
This witch-hazel, like H. vernalis and H. japonica, has the remark- 
able habit of blooming in the Winter months, when the plants are 
bare of foliage and when the ground may be covered with snow. They 
are among the most useful plants for suburban and city gardens, for 
they will endure smoke and dirt to a greater degree than most other 
shrubs. They are very hardy and readily propagated. It would be 


well for American gardens if they were more widely planted. 
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Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








EIGHTEEN MILLION HOME GARDENS IS THE GOAL 


all of us gardeners on our toes by his demands for 

18,000,000 war gardens this season. There is no question 
about the fact that a greatly expanded Victory Garden program 
is required, but there is no assurance that the public as a whole 
realizes this fact. A Gallup poll made recently showed that more 
than half of the families in the country apparently plan to have 
a vegetable garden this year. That, however, does not represent 
a very substantial increase over last year, in spite of certain claims 
that the number of such gardens is bound to be doubled this 
season. Forty-eight per cent of those persons reporting through 
the Gallup poll said that they had a vegetable garden last season. 
This year, the poll shows 54 per cent are planning for Victory 
Gardens. 

However, the poll failed to take into account the possible 
increase in the size of home gardens already established. The 
amount of vegetables produced may be augmented by increased 
areas in gardens where vegetables were grown last year. To be 
realistic, however, the fact must be faced that last year was an 
exceptionally good year for the growing of garden products and 
that less favorable conditions are likely to be encountered the 
coming season. All this adds up to the fact that the country is 
facing a food crisis, difficult as that fact may be to realize, and 
that intelligent home gardening on a large scale is imperative. 

That is not all of the matter, however. There will be waste 
of time, labor, seed and fertilizers unless 


Gaeta e of Agriculture Claude R. Wickard has put 


stand in the list is always a debatable question. They have little 
food value, but on the other hand they are of great use in making 
prepared foods appetizing. As it happens, however, the onion 
seed crop this year is very short. The same question may be 
raised as regards herbs; they have little value except as seasoning, 
but fortunately they do not require much plant food. 

The fertilizer question itself has been uppermost in the minds 
of many growers for several weeks. The Department of Agri- 
culture first made the announcement that Victory Garden fer- 
tilizers with 3 per cent nitrogen would be available and that this 
nitrogen would be mostly in the form of such organic material as 
soy bean meal and cotton seed meal. Then the fact developed 
that most of the soy bean meal had been shipped to other coun- 
tries and that the greater part of the cotton seed meal available 
was being sent west for fattening cattle. Then matters began to 
get very serious, but the government finally permitted the fer- 
tilizer manufacturers to use 3 per cent nitrogenous chemicals 
and manufacture is now under way. This is important for the 
reason that fertilizers must be cured for several weeks. If they 
are shipped out without being cured, the purchaser is likely to 
find them becoming as solid as cement. In many sections of the 
country, the free use of agricultural lime will help to increase the 
yield of home gardens at very little expense. 

Perhaps the most important feature of home gardening, all 
things considered, is planting with the definite purpose of pro- 

viding vegetables to be canned or stored 








the gardening effort of the country is 
co-ordinated and the work of cities, 


for use next Winter. People living on 


states, and government agencies placed 
on a systematic basis, which will pre- 
vent overlapping and confused instruc- 
tions. Organization, indeed, is the key 
to the successful handling of this prob- 
lem. Tied up with organization are 
instruction and supervision. Without 
instruction and supervision, the net re- 
sult of the forthcoming campaign will 
be much less than the gravity of the 
situation requires. 

It is important, of course, that the 
vegetables to be grown be restricted in 
large measure to those which may be 
classed as protective vegetables, that is, 
those rich in vitamins and minerals, and 
to those having high nutritive value. It 
will be hardly permissible to use Victory 
Garden fertilizers on melons, cucum- 
bers and similar crops. Where onions 








KEEP INFORMED 


T IS imperative that war garden 

efforts this season be carried on 
intelligently and with a knowledge of 
changing conditions, so as to avoid 
waste and to make the most of the 
ground being used for food production. 
The Library at Horticultural Hall in 
Boston, where this magazine is pub- 
lished, contains virtually every book 
and pamphlet of any value which has 
been published about the growing of 
fruits and vegetables, including herbs. 
In its files, also, are the bulletins of all 
the states in the union relating to this 
subject. Here, too, is a mass of infor- 
mation on methods used successfully 
in last year’s victory garden campaign. 
The editors of “Horticulture” will 
gladly draw on this material at any 
time for the benefit of subscribers. 














farms and in many suburban towns can 
find adequate storage accommodations, 
but many other home gardeners will 
have to depend wholly upon canning if 
they are to make their gardens provide 
food for the Winter months. 

This means that every effort should 
be made to give instruction in canning 
and to provide canning centers where 
possible. The fact must be kept in mind, 
of course, that cold pack canning has 
limitations in many parts of the country 
except as applied to acid vegetables. 
That is because other vegetables canned 
in this way are not safe for use unless 
thoroughly boiled before being put on 
the table. This is not true, however, 
when canning is done with a pressure 
cooker. In New England and some other 
eastern sections this difficulty does not 
exist at all, and the cold pack method 





can be followed safely. At the same time, 
it is highly desirable that canning centers 
using pressure cookers be established in a 
large way throughout the country. The 
best plan is to have the centers so arranged 
that canning may be done by a large number 
of persons under supervision. This is much 
cheaper than when the canning is done for 
persons who provide the vegetables, a fee 
being charged. 

There is another project which might 
well be carried out in connection with the 
community canning plan. It involves pur- 
chasing vegetables and fruits wherever a 
temporary glut is found, the produce thus 
obtained being sent to canning centers for 
the use of housewives working at these 
centers. Some such plan is already being 
considered by a branch of the Department 
of Agriculture, and if properly developed, 
will prove of double value, serving those 
who grow food which otherwise might be 
wasted and making it available at a low 
price for suburban housewives who need it. 

There comes then the question of com- 
munity gardens, or allotment gardens as 


they are sometimes called. When they are 
operated in connection with canning 
centers, under supervision, there is little 
danger of loss or waste. 

Last year community gardens were 
frowned upon in some parts of the coun- 
try, but they are likely to be welcomed 
this year wherever they can be carried on 
successfully. It is most important, how- 
ever, that all community efforts be prop- 
erly organized and that adequate super- 
vision is provided from the time the ground 
is prepared until the crops are harvested. 
Much can be done by obtaining the co- 
operation of large industrial organizations, 
when those in charge are willing to give 
their encouragement plus substantial help 
to the move. Almost always the land must 
be plowed for those who are to work the 
gardens, this plowing being done by city 
or town authorities or by whomever may 
be backing the project. 

In Chicago last year, no less than 547 
community gardens were maintained, with 
8,105 families participating. Already 162 
additional areas have been set apart there. 








sorts. 


the lot to keep out rain and snow. 





Boston, Mass. 








ENLIGHTENED LAZINESS 


ROWING plants in pots for outdoor use is a trick. However, when the 

gardener sees potted plants grown by rather unintelligent people in other 
parts of the world, the helplessness of some Americans seems a bit overdone. The 
major difficulty lies in old-fashioned standards which are set by florists and flower 
shows. Few there be who are not still controlled by the opinion of their grand- 
mother’s gardener that pot plants should be seen only when in full flower, and 
not then unless the blossom is worthy of an exhibition prize. 

This is silly. Plants are interesting from the moment the seed is put into the 
soil and perhaps most constantly interesting while we wait for germination and 
exult in the first faint tinge of green. From that moment till they fade and die, they 
belong under our eye and nursing hand. How else can we guide their form and 
habit? Certainly not in some faraway greenhouse. To have pot plants always 
around cuts out three-quarters of the work of growing them in one place, then 
moving them and briefly looking at them somewhere else. 

It is foolish, too, to limit one’s pot plant horizon to the comparatively few 
greenhouse-grown kinds that are the florist’s stock in trade. Any plant will grow 
in a pot. The common garden iris, campanulas, the maidenhair fern and a hundred 
others are often prettier isolated in a pot than when crowded in beds. Then why 
think in terms of fuschia, lantana and tender begonias? Hardy plants take no 
greenhouse preparation and, in general, look after themselves better than tender 


Of course, the really lazy gardener who wants pot plants will look over his 
lists for things that thrive where it is hot and dry, for without continual watering 
in our climate, pots in the sun get hot as a griddle and dry as a bone. He will get 
flowers now and again, but will rely on foliage most of the time. And it won't 
take this indolent man long to discover which plants like best to grow in pots 
and which must be coaxed. There can be a lot of good sense in enlightened laziness. 

And if his indolence lasts from year to year, he will grow what will live out 
over the Winter without freezing to death or minding a long drought while 
dormant. Then all his worries will be left for the pots, which behave badly when 
they alternately freeze and thaw. If he is truly enlightened, he will rouse himself 
enough in the Autumn to collect everything in a corner and throw a tarpaulin over 


Of course he won't be asked to send much of his stuff to the flower show. Most 
of it won't be fashionable. He will, on the other hand, have his plants where he 
can watch them all the time, move them from place to place as they grow and the 
sun gets hotter. He will find continual amusement in the decorative value of the 
pots themselves and the minor re-arrangements of his garden picture, made easily 
day by day when he transplants an iris or day-lily by merely shoving a pot. 


—Fletcher Steele. 
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Gold Medal Awards 


T IS announced by the Massachusetts 

Horticultural Society that the coveted 
George Robert White Medal of Honor has 
been awarded to Jens Jensen of Ellison 
Bay, Wis. This award was made by the 
trustees on recommendation of a special 
committee, of which Harold Ross is chair- 
man. 

Mr. Jensen is dean of American land- 
scape architects. He has done a great 
amount of notable work throughout the 
country, but his name is linked particularly 
closely with the great West Park System 
of Chicago, which he was instrumental in 
developing. He was one of the founders of 
the forest preserves which half encircle 
Chicago and himself founded ‘‘Friends of 
Our Native Landscape.’’ Many parks and 
estates in various cities throughout the 
United States have been planned by Mr. 
Jensen, including a large number along 
Chicago's famous North Shore. The many 
important organizations of which he is a 
member include the Illinois Academy of 
Sciences, the Chicago Academy of Sciences 
and the American Geographic Society. The 
University of Wisconsin conferred the 
honorary degree of LL.D. upon him sev- 
eral years ago. Although now a resident of 
Wisconsin, he lived for many years in 
Highland Park, IIl., and last year a rose 
garden was presented to the city by the 
Men’s Garden Club to commemorate the 
achievements of Mr. Jensen and other men 
who had helped to develop the city. The 
White medal is given for outstanding 
service in the interest of horticulture. 

The society voted to award the Thomas 
Roland Medal to Vincent R. de Petris of 
Grosse Pointe Farms, a suburb of Detroit. 
Mr. de Petris has long been a prominent 
florist, but of late years has won new 
laurels by his work in developing improved 
hardy chrysanthemums. He is a trustee 
of the Michigan Horticultural Society, a 
director of the Detroit Garden Center, the 
National Gardeners’ Association and the 
American Chrysanthemum Society. The 
Thomas Roland Medal is awarded for skill 
in horticulture. 

The award of the Jackson Dawson 
Memorial Medal was made to Henry T. 
Skinner, curator of the Morris Arboretum 
at Chestnut Hill, Pa. Mr. Skinner is a very 
young man to attain this honor, but is 
widely recognized for his work as a plant 
propagator. His elementary training was 
at Wisley Gardens in Engiand. Later, he 
was employed at the Arnold Arboretum, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., and afterwards went 
to Cornell University. Then he was chosen 
for the Morris Arboretum position. Mr. 
Skinner's chief accomplishments deal with 
original work in vegetative plant propaga- 
tion. This medal is given for work with 
woody plants. 

A fourth award announced was that of 
the society's gold medal to the organiza- 
tion’s secretary, Edward I. Farrington, the 
editor of Horticulture and the author of 
several well-known books. 
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HIS year’s herbaceous perennial nov- 
elties follow the war-time trend in 
the flower garden. With time and 


effort for maintenance at a premium, only 
those with the most impelling garden value 


The new delphinium hybrid Gayety. 


have much real chance of surviving in 
many gardens. High color coupled with 
other traits of distinction make the new 
offerings eligible for placing among the 
selections marked for culture in these 
troubled times. 

One early-season novelty is the trollius 
Golden Queen, with flowers having two 
rows of yellow petals, which flatten out 
to serve as a pleasing background for the 
strong filaments and highly colored an- 
thers. These flowers are borne from the 
end of May through June on three-foot 
plants in either full sun or part shade. For 
best effect, trollius should be set in mass 
plantings against suitable backgrounds in 
combination with blue-flowered plants. 

Delphinium Gayety is being offered as a 
rugged derivation of the variety Lady 
Eleanor, which has long been a favorite 
in England. Two crops of pink lavender 
flowers surrounded by blue petals may be 
expected every year. All flowers on the 
spikes tend to be open at about the same 
time. Another color variant of an old gar- 
den plant is a lavender, Vera Rosea, which, 
as its name signifies, bears pink blooms. 

The latest in a series of English cottage 
garden carnations is named Lorna. Its disc- 
like, single, salmon-tinted flowers are borne 
in clusters on relatively tall, stiff stems. 
These spicily fragrant flowers appear over 
a long period and are excellent for cutting. 
Blue Peter is being offered as an early 
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Novelty Perennials of 1943 — 


Varieties which will extend 
the list of good kinds to grow 


Summer verqnica of better flower color and 
superior growth habit to the well-known 
Blue Spire. Since its two-foot stems are 
erect in habit, the plant does not spread 
out to crowd others growing nearby. 

Daylily lovers will want to try some of 
the unnamed seedlings now being supplied 
by the plant breeding efforts of Dr. L. H. 
Leonian. Dr. Leonian has been working 
towards the selection of startling colors. 
The seedlings now being offered are said 
to contain all daylily colors with the excep- 
tion of yellow. 

Another promising offering is a new 
large-flowered scabiosa named Blue Lady. 
The frilled, blue flowers are three inches 
across and are borne in series on two-foot 
stems. If its blooms are kept cut, Blue Lady 
will flower continuously. 

This season also brings Fairy King, a 
new large-flowered garden phlox which 
has been proved comparatively resistant 
to pests. Displaying its blooms of soft 
lavender color at a height of two feet, this 
novelty should have wide flower garden 
usefulness. 

1943 also brings more named tritomas 
or poker plants for June, July and August 
flowering. The name Coral Sea is both 
commemorative and descriptive. Maid of 
Orleans rears its spikes of empire yellow 
blooms to a height of three feet. Vanilla is 
an exceptionally hardy variety with pale 
yellow blooms on two-foot spikes. White 
Fairy also restricts its flower spikes to 24 
inches. This low stature, together with 
free-flowering above grass-like foliage, 
makes for usefulness even in small gardens. 
Another two-foot novelty for September 
flowering is the perennial aster Violetta, 
with semi-double flowers of a rich blue 
color. 
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The phlox Fairy King is a promising 
new kind. 


Care of the Perennial Garden 


HE war can serve as an excellent excuse 

for giving the perennial flower garden 
the overhauling which it may have long 
needed. If space must be found somewhere 
for food crops, a pushing together of the 
purely ornamental kinds may be necessary. 
Under such circumstances, varieties which 
have never pleased or those which are 
ill-adapted to the garden can be rooted out 
and tossed on the compost pile with fewer 
qualms. Even good kinds which have been 
overplanted can be reduced in numbers 
with a sense of righteousness of purpose. 

A thorough evaluation of any plant col- 
lection will retain those kinds which have 
something real to contribute and also open 
bed space for better things to come. In this 
particular year such better things will, in 
many gardens, be vegetables, for two rea- 
sons. First, a bed which will grow really 
first class flowers should push up usable 
vegetables. Second, almost any perennial 
bed should undergo soil enrichment before 
replanting. 

In order to prepare soil properly at the 
moment, it must be devoted to food crops. 
Thus beds intended for flowers after hos- 





Improved forms of the trollius make excellent border plants. 
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tilities cease may benefit greatly from the 
fertilization incident to vegetable raising. 
Strangely enough, almost any gardener 
will, in any year, add more plant food and 
do a better job of preparation if he has 
food rather than flowers in mind, especially 
food for himself. Perhaps, this explains 
why it is so often said that vegetables are 
harder to grow than flowers. 

Even where no change in flower garden 
size is contemplated evaluation can still be 
accomplished. New varieties of common 
garden plants are intended to be improve- 
ments over those already in cultivation, 
whether in color, size, growth habit, re- 
sistance to pests or for other reason. There- 
fore, any new arrival should displace one 
already on the spot taking up room needed 
by its betters. Where firm adherence to this 
rule is practiced, the garden never grows 
too large or becomes overcrowded. At the 
same time it is enhanced qualitatively. 

Also, bold effects are desirable in the 





be one of the most popular races of 

garden chrysanthemums, Mr. Vincent 
de Petris of Grosse Pointe, Mich., set his 
ultimate goal as follows: 

To produce a race of hardy chrysanthe- 
mums that would be absolutely impervious 
to sub-zero temperatures, be resistant to 
disease and insects and to produce enor- 
mous trusses of flowers of great substance 
and beauty that will provide a long-lasting 
Autumn-flowering plant. From the results 
shown by the first set of varieties to be 
disseminated, it appears that Mr. de Petris 
has succeeded very well in reaching his goal. 

While all of us love hardy chrysanthe- 
mums, we realize their shortcomings. Some 
of our most popular varieties have lacked 
hardiness under certain climatic conditions. 
Foliage trouble caused by susceptibility to 
disease and to burning has rendered many 
varieties unsightly from time to time, with 
a maximum amount of spraying doing 
little to alleviate this condition. Neverthe- 
less, our garden chrysanthemums have re- 
mained ever popular and rightly so. 

The new arcticum hybrid strain devel- 
oped by Mr. de Petris makes it possible to 
grow gorgeous chrysanthemums without 
the attendant evils as set forth above. Sev- 
eral years of testing under the most rigorous 
conditions have proved that these varieties 
which are hybrids of the true Chrysanthe- 
mum arcticum are immune from most of 
the present day chrysanthemum troubles. 

The species Chrysanthemum arcticum, 
which is native to arctic America, Europe, 
and Asia, has bestowed upon its offspring 
voluminous and glossy foliage crowned 
with constellated flowers of majestic 
beauty. 

Among the varieties that will unques- 
tionably prove their worth are: 

Arctic Queen, which has a vigorous, up- 
right growth, embodying all of the fine 


[: DEVELOPING what is destined to 





The scabious Blue Lady. 


war-time garden; effects made up of hardy 
vigorous plants which can get along in 
passable fashion without too much effort 
in the way of maintenance. One sure way 
to get vigorous growth on plants of many 


VINCENT DE PETRIS’ NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


characteristics of its illustrious parent. It 
is large, single, with several rows of broad 
petals and is exceedingly strong stemmed. 











Four characteristic De Petris novelties. 
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kinds is to have young plants, at least 
plants which do not have too many com- 
peting stems. 

For many of the relatively early-bloom- 
ing kinds which may not flower normally 
if divided in Spring, this means thinning as 
soon as growth is well started, particularly 
delphiniums. Late-flowering kinds can be 
divided hard in Spring, especially perennial 
asters and chrysanthemums. The desired 
bold effects will follow if several such divi- 
sions are planted relatively close in odd- 
numbered groups to grow up to flower as 
single clumps. With some kinds, pinching 
of growing shoots may make for lower 
stature and reduce the work of staking. 

Deep mulching can also eliminate much 
weeding and all hoeing. In some gardens, 
it is customary to clean up the perennial 
weeds, feed, and then return the Winter 
mulch after growth has started. Even if 
plant food is not available ample watering 
in dry times will maintain vigor. 


The color is an appealing bronzy-yellow, 
suffused with salmon. 

Winsome is another single variety, in 
color a soft peach-blossom pink, and with 
stems so strong that support is entirely un- 
necessary. 

Pollyanna resembles a glorified gerbera 
or Transvaal daisy carried on rigid stems 
two and one-half feet high. The color is 
mayflower pink, with a sheen of rosy sal- 
mon, and is unrivaled in the Autumn gar- 
den. This variety is delightfully different 
from other hardy garden chrysanthemums. 

Dubonnet has a dwarf but upright 
habit, with extremely glossy foliage. This 
is an early-flowering variety. The color is 
amaranth pink. 

Coral Sea is the only double arcticum 
hybrid offered this year. The flowers are 
of the decorative type. The color is salmon- 
buff, suffused with coppery rose. I consider 
this variety far superior to the so-called 
azaleamums because of its extreme vigor 
and prolific blooming qualities, which give 
the impression of a dwarf bush covered 
with myriads of blossoms until late killing 
frosts. 

It is unnecessary to recommend any par- 
ticular cultural directions for the arcticum 
hybrids. They are so nearly fool-proof that 
they will respond to any reasonable type 
of treatment. They will stand planting in 
almost any location but the results obtained 
will, of course, be commensurate with the 
amount of care given them. 

I believe these arcticum hybrids will 
prove a distinct boon to gardeners in all 
northern sections of the United States. The 
gracefulness of the blooms makes them in- 
dispensable as cut flowers and in this respect 
they can be depended upon to supply cut 
blooms long after everything else has been 
leveled by killing frost. 

—David Platt. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Bittersweet and Sourgum 


EAR EDITOR—May I add to your 

recommendation of the wild bitter- 
sweet, in Horticulture of December 1, the 
caution that it should be planted where its 
rampant habits of growth can injure noth- 
ing else. It will reach the top of an apple 
tree in short order, and its orange-colored 
roots will appear in lawns or tulip beds 
many feet from the original plant. 

It is a beautiful and interesting vine, but 
like many other vigorous plants, its loca- 
tion should be chosen with care. 

I was interested, also, in the Roving 
Gardener’s mention of the sourgum. Nyssa 
sylvatica. Last Summer, the men came 
home from the woods telling of a tree that 
they had found, which none of them, al- 
though expert woodsmen, could identify. 
Looking up all references that we could 
find, we finally decided that it was the sour- 
gum, also called tupelo and pepperidge. 
Our botany department at the state uni- 
versity says that it is fairly common south 
of Lake Winnepesaukee. 

It is a distinctive tree, and the Fall color- 
ing is very lovely. Finding an unfamiliar 
tree like that gives one something of the 
feeling that a plant explorer has when he 
stumbles upon some new thing. 


—Rachel Caughey. 
Antrim, N. H. 


“Moses in the Cradle” 


EAR EDITOR—I was interested in 

the article ‘“Variety in Window Gar- 
den Plants’ (Horticulture, December 15) 
and would like to add my experience. 
Rheeo discolor may be more familiar by 
the name of ‘Moses in the Cradle’ but it 
taxes my imagination to see a little baby 
Moses with his feet up to the edge of the 
little boat-like pouch, on the stem of the 
plant, in which is found the flower and 
from which it gets its name. 

The flowers are inconspicuous, but the 
broad, flat leaves, red-purple and green, 
make it a very decorative foliage plant. It 
is adaptable to the trying conditions to 
which house plants usually must submit. 
It also thrives in a semi-shaded, protected 
place in the open ground in Summer. Yet, 
it must be handled carefully, as bruised 
leaves disfigure the shape and beauty of the 
plant. Propagation is easy from small 
plants which Spring up on the stem of the 
plant above the ground. When severed 
with a sharp knife, they will have a small 
root attached. 

Abundant sun in the Winter adds to its 
color. 


—Anna Johanning. 
Baldwin, Kan. 
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Daffodils Planted Late 


EAR EDITOR—Although the late 

planting of daffodils is better than no 
planting, it is not to be recommended as a 
general practice. The earlier in the season 
that the bulbs can be put into the ground, 
the better the results. August-planted bulbs 
will produce earlier, larger, and better flow- 
ers than those planted in November or 
December. I, too, had results similar to 
those of the “Roving Gardener’’ (Horti- 
culture for December 15) with some King 
Alfred bulbs from the late Dr. David 
Griffiths, possibly the same lot. 

These bulbs were used by Dr. Griffiths 
in some storage experiments and at their 
conclusion in early March he gave me 50 
each of King Alfred and Van Waveren’s 
Giant. They were planted at once in the 
garden and came into bloom two weeks 
later than bulbs of the same varieties 
planted in September. The stems were 
shorter, the flowers smaller, and the bulbs 
when harvested were a rather scrubby lot, 
but they came back the second year. 

I, too, have a rose-pink hardy oxalis 
that blooms freely and increases rapidly. I 
found it in a nearby woodland and brought 
a few bulbs to the garden, where it does 
well in a North border which receives little 
sun. A number of plants came up in some 
pots of daffodil seed, bloomed profusely, 
and when taken up last Summer, I had a 
half cupful of small bulbs. Some were 
given to friends for trial and the others 
planted in several places to try them under 
different conditions. 

—Edwin C. Powell. 
Rockville, Md. 


Transplanting Large Roses 


EAR EDITOR—I have a method of 

transplanting large climbing roses 
without the usual sacrifice of bloom. 
Around August | I sever one-half the roots 
of the rose, in a semi-circle or two sides of 
a square, a foot or more from the stem, de- 
pending upon the size of the plant. I use 
a sharp, long-bladed spade for this work, 
and make a clean up and down cut, the 
depth of the blade. Then I encourage the 
plant by extra waterings. 

Six weeks later, the remaining side of 
the plant receives a like treatment. During 
the interval between the root-prunings the 
first half of the roots develop branchlets. 

The following Spring the rose can be 
lifted out of the soil with a dense, close- 
matted, rooted ball in the pattern of the 
cut made. 

Our last experience was with a Jacotte 
rose, crowded where it was. Last June it 
responded with plenty of bloom. 

—Theodore J. Grabner. 
Springfield, N. Y. 
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The Judas Tree Again 


EAR EDITOR—Popular names are 

often misapplied and surely so when 
our native Red Bud is called the Judas tree. 
Tradition has been handed down to us to 
the effect that ‘‘Judas went out and hanged 
himself’ hence the appellation applies to a 
certain tree which is accepted in Europe as 
being Cercis siliguastrum and protests not- 
withstanding, the Judas tree of British gar- 
dens probably bore that name long before 
the red bud had ever been introduced to or 
was even known in Britain. 

Anyone who has seen some of those 
century old Judas trees in Great Britain has 
seen trees 30 or more feet in height with 
almost equivalent branch spread, in stem 
and branch alike having the general con- 
tour of a very old apple tree with limbs 
capable of supporting the suspended weight 
of an adult. This tree species is indigenous 
to Asia and Europe. 

I have seen thousands of the red bud 
from Canada to Carolina but have yet to 
see one strong enough for a “‘necktie 
party.” 

—aArthur Herrington. 


Madison, N. J. 


Everbearing Holly Trees 


EAR EDITOR—Several articles have 

appeared recently in the horticultural 
papers referring to everbearing hollies 
(Ilex opaca), the term “‘everbearing’’ be- 
ing used because these newly noticed trees 
retain their fruit throughout the year. 

One selection having this habit has cre- 
ated much interest and has been named by 
its discoverers. Apparently, the people who 
have publicized this tree do not realize that 
many holly trees hold their fruit over a 
long season, some on Cape Cod even carry- 
ing discolored fruits through the second 
season. 

As yet we know very little as to why 
one tree holds its fruit and another does 
not. Several trees on Cape Cod that have 
this habit are under very good cultivation 
and it may be that this is a factor. These 
particular trees are often as red during the 
Summer with the old fruits still holding 
on as they are during the Winter. Perhaps 
those trees in the wild which retain their 
fruits during the Summer are so located 
in relation to food and moisture as to en- 
able them to do this. 

There may be many other trees that 
would show this habit except that with the 
return of the hungry robins in the early 
Spring, the trees are quickly stripped of 
their fruit. 

—Wilfrid Wheeler. 


Falmouth, Mass. 








"Tse current demand for more food is 
causing the home gardener to place 
greater emphasis on the growing of 
economic plants. The old values formerly 
associated with flowers, vegetables and 
even weeds are being reshuffled. The diet- 
ary usefulness of plants—any plants—is 
receiving greatest consideration. 

When it comes down to shortages of 





Martynia flowers suggest orchids. 


familiar foods, the fact becomes clear that 
diet is a matter of habit, if not taboo. 
American gardeners would little dream of 
growing lily bulbs for food and yet they 
have long been used for that purpose by 
other peoples. Wisteria blooms and day- 
lily flowers would seem strange as vegeta- 
bles and yet they are listed among the 
world’s food products. 

While much has been written about the 
food to be obtained from weeds and wild 
native plants, no one seems to have con- 
sidered carefully just what would be avail- 
able to anyone lost in a flower garden and 
forced to live off what he found at hand 
in such an environment. A list of orna- 
mental plants capable of yielding food 
would, doubtless be long and interesting. 

By the same token, only a few have con- 
sidered the ornamental value of plants 
grown primarily for sustenance. Perhaps 
one reason for this is that many vegetables 
do not bloom the first year and not being 
carried into their flowering year, never live 
out their life cycles in the garden. Such a 
plant is found in chicory. In order to have 
a show of the attractive blue, pink, or 
sometimes white flowers of this oldest of 
coffee adulterants, opening each morning, 
it is necessary to turn to the plants which 
have escaped to the roadsides. Those which 
are cultivated are dug at the end of 
the first season. It must be con- 
fessed, of course, that few of the 
more important vegetables such as 
beets or cabbage have the floral 
beauty of the perennial chicory. 
The carrot, also, is represented 
among the weeds of the field. 
With the annual vegetables the 









VEGETABLE GARDENS NEED NOT BE DRAB — 


With imagination and skill, they can 
be made colorful and picturesque 


story is somewhat different. Few of them 
have garden value in the ordinary flower 
garden meaning of the term. However, the 
keen-eyed arranger can readily find cutting 
material in the vegetable garden—squash 
flowers, okra blooms and others. 

Even so, the greatest beauty to be found 
in strictly vegetable plantings will derive 
from orderliness of arrangement and from 
the lusty appearance of healthy, well-grown 
plants assembled with thought for their 
relative size. Somehow, the view down the 
row always seems more impressive than 
that from a lateral direction. This orderli- 
ness and thrift, combined with the vary- 
ing texture and colors of the different kinds 
of plants, gives meaning to the old saying 
that anything which is useful can be beau- 
tiful. As for color, the effect can be intensi- 
fied by selecting varieties with more vivid 
markings as, for instance, red-petioled 
Swiss chard or colored cabbage. 

This idea of combining decorative and 
nutritive values is assuming importance in 
nearly all of the war-torn countries, wher- 
ever the need for food production is upper- 
most. In Britain, seedsmen are advertising 
varieties of leafy vegetables which also have 
ornamental value. One such is a variegated 
curled kale with foliage ranging in color 
from white to pink, red and purple. In 
Australia there are such current offerings 
as ‘‘rainbow”’ beets, ‘‘chameleon’’ peppers 
and assortment of squashes and pumpkins. 

There are a few plants which come be- 
tween the fixed categories of ornamental 
plants and vegetables. For instance, there 
is martynia (Proboscidia jussieui) some- 
times called unicorn plant or proboscis 
plant. It is a tender annual with broad, 
long-stemmed leaves which have been com- 
pared to those of catalpa. Started early and 
planted in warm soil, martynia develops 
into a spreading plant some three or four 
feet across. Its tubular blooms, borne in 
racemes, are usually of a violet color and 
have markings which make them compara- 
ble to those of some orchids in attractive- 
ness. The blooms are followed by hanging 
fruits which if allowed to become dry, dis- 
play two bony horns and are often used 
for decorating. However, if picked while 
young and tender, the seed pods of mar- 
tynia are useful for pickling. 

Another of these in-between plants is 
the scarlet runner bean, which even when 
planted in narrow areaways on city side- 
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Flowers of the scarlet runner bean. 


walks will climb well above second story 
windows. While this lusty twiner is usu- 
ally grown as an annual, it really is a ten- 
der tropical perennial. In sections where it 
is grown for its broad, often highly colored 
fruits, it has at times been brought into 
earlier bearing by storing the roots over 
Winter in sand in a frost-proof place. The 
bright scarlet blooms, and the beans, in 
foot-long pods, make this plant both beau- 
tiful and useful. 

Although usually classed as a weedy sun- 
flower, the native Jerusalem artichoke or 
girasole can be used to form a quick-grow- 
ing screen. While it will grow well enough 
without care in relatively poor soil, results 
will improve under better cultural condi- 
tions. If desired for Winter use, the edible 
tubers are dug at the death of the tops in 
Autumn. It is Winter hardy, but it is bet- 
ter in small areas to dig it out completely 
and to replant each year to prevent the 
colony from spreading in a weedy fashion. 
Replanting can be done in Autumn or 
Spring. 

Former interest in some of the lesser rela- 
tives of the tomato and eggplant seems to 
be reviving. Many vegetable gardeners 
have included the husk tomato or ground 
cherry in recent plantings. This South 
American annual has its fruit enclosed in a 
papery husk much like that of the Japanese 
lantern, to which it is closely related. If 
put away in the husks, the fruits will keep 
in good condition for much of the Winter. 

The garden huckleberry or wonderberry 
seems also to be getting back'a little of its 

popularity of 30 years ago. It is an 
easily grown annual, with edible 
huskless fruits containing seeds 
N which retain their ability to ger- 
minate for several years. This prob- 
ably explains why the plant can 
easily return to the weedy state. 
—William Freston. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Possibilities in Squash Seed 


“ ARIATIONS are the spice of life,’”’ 
according to Dr. Lawrence C. 
Curtis, plant breeder of the Connecticut 
Agricultural Station at New Haven, who 
developed the popular Yankee hybrid 
squash. The latest oddities Dr. Curtis is 
displaying around the station are squash 
seeds ‘‘equipped to meet any weather,” as 
he explains it: naked seed for hot weather, 
plain-coated seed for intermediate tempera- 
tures, and ‘‘fur-coated’’ seed for Winter. 
The last named has a fuzzy covering de- 
scribed in plant language as “‘hirsute.”’ 

At first these variations may appear to 
be mere oddities obtained in the course of 
improving the quality, size and yield of 
Summer squash. But the naked seeds, at 
least, can be put to practical use. Canning 
factories, and housewives too, have habitu- 
ally discarded the seed from baking and 
pie squashes. Naked seed, since it has no 
hard shell, is edible in its entirety, says Dr. 
Curtis. Incorporated by hybridization into 
a baking squash, this character would make 
it possible to cook and eat the seed along 
with the meat of squash, or to extricate it 
and add it to cakes or cookies in place of 
almonds. 

Naked squash seed has been grown in 
the Balkan countries and Germany for 
many years as a source of domestic oil. No 
such use has been made of the seed in this 
country, but Dr. Curtis feels it offers a 
possible relief in the present oil shortage. 
The oil content of squash is about 42 per 
cent, surpassing that of peanuts, and squash 
is far easier and less expensive to grow than 
peanuts. 





EDITOR’S NOTE — American studies of 
naked-seeded squash for the benefit of Balkan 
growers showed that the oil conten’ could be 
increased by selection. However the job of re- 
moving the seeds from the fruits made their 
American culture seem uneconomical. Another 
difficulty was that the lack of any protective 
coating rendered the seeds vulnerable to attack 
by soil-borne organisms after planting. Thus it 
was found almost impossible to get good stands 
of seedlings. 


Strawberries Need Humus 


LANTING strawberries on ‘‘new 

ground” is an old _ rule-of-thumb 
method for providing a soil containing a 
fairly high organic content. Land on which 
leaves and other plant wastes have rotted 
for long periods offer suitable air and mois- 
ture conditions, in addition to plant food. 
Where ‘“‘new ground” is not now available, 
the soil must be built up if strawberries are 
to be grown successfully. 

Good garden soil which has been well 
manured for previous crops is usually sat- 
isfactory. According to A. S. Colby of the 
University of Illinois, it is not always wise 
to plant strawberries the first year after 
turning under sod. He advises other use for 
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the first year, not only to build up the 
humus but also, to free the land of white 
grubs and other possible pests. Chemical 
fertilizers of low chemical nitrogen con- 
tent may be useful, especially in soil prepa- 
ration or soon after planting, but they can- 
not replace humus-forming barnyard ma- 
nures or green manures with comparable 
results. Success with strawberries will come 
from careful soil preparation in advance of 
planting rather than from later feeding. 


Moving Crowded Peonies 


HERE seems to be only one way to 

relieve crowded peony plants and that 
is to replant them. A writer in Garden Life 
states that if crowded plants are healthy and 
need only to be moved a foot or two, the 
best way is to dig open the area next to 
each plant and, after careful loosening, 
slide it over. 

Even though peony roots are large and 
brittle, the shift can be made safely. In fact, 
dug carefully, old plants can be moved for 
greater distances without division. In re- 
setting, it is important that the growth 
buds or eyes be covered with only three to 
four inches of soil. If set too deeply, years 
may elapse before the roots can adjust 
themselves to this depth and resume nor- 
mal flowering. 

Such difficulties can be avoided in ad- 
vance by planting newly purchased peonies 
as permanently sufficient intervals. In 
planting, it should be remembered that the 
plants may stay put for a lifetime, and 
should thus have plenty of organic mate- 
rial worked beneath them at the time of 
setting. 


Fruit Insects in 1943 


**T)YLENTIFUL, as usual,’’ is the answer 

Dr. Philip Garman of the Connecti- 
cut Agricultural Station at New Haven 
gives when questioned about 1943's 
orchard insect expectancy. “Aphid eggs are 
more abundant than they were a year ago, 


but European red mite is, if anything, less 
abundant,’’ continues Dr. Garman. ‘‘Nat- 
ural enemies of these two orchard pests 
will probably also be more plentiful than 
in 1942, so the chance of mite or aphis 
development is really less than a year ago. 
However, predictions about these and all 
other insects must be severely qualified. 
Pests develop every year if conditions are 
suitable, so it may be well to plan for their 
appearance, and then be pleasantly sur- 
prised if they do not.”’ 

The apple maggot may be more of a 
problem in 1943 or 1944 as the result of 
the large quantity of drop fruits left on 
the ground last Fall due to labor shortages, 
Dr. Garman believes. A similar situation 
occurred after the hurricane of 1938. A 
bad outbreak of maggots resulted in 1940, 
two years later. Leafhopper, another apple 
pest is on the upgrade, being more plentiful 
in 1942 than in 1941, and may be still 
more of a nuisance in 1943. This insect 
becomes a pest about every 10 years. Its 
last period of abundance was in 1933 and 
1934. Japanese beetles are also expected to 
continue giving trouble since natural ene- 
mies and diseases are as yet not sufficiently 
abundant to affect the population. 

The pear psylla may appear in any fa- 
vorable season, sO pear spray programs 
should always be centered around its con- 
trol. As for other insects affecting this 
fruit, only the pear plant bug, or related 
species, seems to be doing much damage at 
the present time. It will doubtless be here 
again in 1943. 

The Oriental fruit moth and peach tree 
borer are the two most important insects 
attacking the peach in Connecticut. They 
will, as usual, need consideration in 1943. 

The plum curculio will probably be 
scarce in most orchards, because of its 
scarcity in 1942, and the resulting low 
carry-over in many orchards. Orchards in 
which fruit was severely damaged last year 
by this insect will probably see them again 
next year in numbers. 
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All information is readily accessible through a compre- 
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HIS past week-end I looked over some 

of the new catalogues—and it appears 
that, of all ornamental plants, the rose 
promises not only to maintain its popu- 
larity but to actually increase it during 
war-time. I do not say that because the rose 
people have put out the most attractive 
catalogues, or because I have swallowed 
whole any of the many current blurbs 
about roses being as necessary to our well 
being as cabbages. After having disposed 
of such superficialities, the fact remains that 
the rose, in one form or another, seems to 
have the widest appeal and the broadest 
possibilities of all flower garden plants. 


HERE seem to be two reasons for the 

current value of the rose. In the first 
place, if one already has roses well estab- 
lished, he can get a lot of fun and lift from 
simply taking care of the investment of 
previous years. He may, it is true, not be 
able to feed his plants the same as in 
former years, but he can get around that 
difficulty by using a little ingenuity. Any 
old rose grower will say that the best 
results come from close co-operation with 
farmyard animals rather than chemical 
plants. And as for the bugs and diseases, 
I have been given to understand that there 
is plenty of nicotine sulfate and sulfur 
to fight pests. For that matter, it might 
prove beneficial if they were a little bit 
short in supply, thus teaching us the value 
of forehandedness and proper timing. 
It is not in many cases so much what one 
uses as how and when to apply it. 
Then again, why should we go on 
waiting on weak, susceptible plants 
when we can get newer, more sturdy 
kinds which have in their make-up 
what it takes to shrug off pests. 


HIS leads into the other reason 

for the advance of rose growing. 
Better varieties, more adapted to the 
slaphappy culture which we must 
give them under present circum- 
stances. Of course, no rose is fool- 
proof. Even the best of them may be 
attacked by fungus troubles if they 
are not planted out in the sun where 
their foliage can dry out promptly 
enough to thwart fungus develop- 
ment. Proper location is one great 
step towards disease prevention, and 
prevention is all there is to it. There 
is no cure. 


UT as I say, sturdier and no less 
beautiful kinds of roses are now 
available. Anyone contemplating 


buying roses for the first time should 
try the ones listed under the title of 
Of course, 


floribundas. the name 
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floribunda is all wrong, and its application 
to this group of splendid garden roses is 
enough to make any botanist shudder but 
nevertheless, that is the way they are cata- 
logued. And after all ‘‘what’s in a name?”’ 


HERE is another reason for more 

general success with roses and that is, 
the easier availability of properly handled 
roses. They are now being more carefully 
grown. The climbers on their own roots 
and the others on the roots of Rosa multi- 
flora. Accept no grafted roses grown on 
any other understock. But that is not all, a 
properly grown rose which was in prime 
condition at the end of the last growing 
season may be worthless when you get hold 
of it in the Spring if it is not dug, stored 
and shipped properly, or if it is held bare- 
rooted too late in the Spring. It is in this 
respect, that improvements have been 
made. By placing your order early and 
taking early delivery you can get sound 
stock. It often happens that you can buy 
bargains late in the season and have good 
luck but, sometimes, you do not. So why 
gamble? 


STUDY of the broad overall picture 
of world affairs makes me realize the 
importance of my backyard food garden. 
The more I can do about feeding my 
family from my own production, the more 
I am helping towards bringing peace and 
security to the world. 
It becomes more clear every day that the 





The much publicized new floribunda rose which 
has been named Pinocchio. 
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food which does, and will do, us the most 
good is that which we give away. This 
will be more true after the fighting stops 
than it is now. At that hoped-for time 
there will be starving millions standing 
helpless in war-torn countries—friend and 
enemy alike. For such millions the first 
requirement will be food. 

As Hiram Motherwell has recently 
pointed out in Harper’s Magazine, what 
kind of government they get—good or bad 
—will depend on what kind of political 
rule is brought by the group that gets food 
and other primary supplies to them first. 
Without food as a starter, no sound 
government can result. Starving men and 
women cannot think straight and should 
not be expected to do so. This, probably, 
is what Secretary Wickard meant when he 
said that food would write the peace. 


RITING the peace will take time. 

This means that my growing food 
in the backyard is not just a temporary 
project. I probably shall not be able to 
tear up the family’s ration books when the 
guns are silenced, but must go on with this 
personal undertaking by means of which 
I help the world by helping myself and 
my family. 

While food growing is a great collec- 
tive movement, it is also, for me and each 
of my neighbors, an individual enterprise. 
No matter how many committees I serve 
on or how many rallies I attend, what 
happens in my backyard is up to me alone. 
And what happens in my backyard, 
and my neighbors’ backyards can 
affect history. 


AM still hearing pleasant com- 

ments about the Christmas ar- 
rangement which Mrs. Van Deal 
prepared for the front door of the 
administration building of the 
Missouri Botanical Garden in St. 
Louis. Made of cedar branches wired 
into the form of a small Christmas 
tree, it was laden with botanical 
ornaments and piled about at the 
base with gift boxes. A seed pod of 
Missouri primrose was used at the 
tip to resemble a silver star. In addi- 
tion to the foliage of rose and ivy, 
and the pine cone gall of willow, the 
tree was decorated with fruits and 
pods of the following: penstemon, 
uniola grass, panic grass, sweet gum, 
wild yam (two species), horsechest- 
nut, sweet chestnut, Ipomeea setosa, 
milkweed, dogbane, lotus, marsh- 
mallow, trumpet vine, honey locust, 
pine cone, teasel, sumac, bladdernut, 
aster and ground cherry. All of these 
were worked into one arrangement. 











ARDENERS who write about bor- 

der phlox frequently advise pulling 

up and destroying all seedlings, 
claiming that they are generally small flow- 
ered and of poor color. I venture the 
opinion that many very fine phlox plants 
have, as a consequence, been destroyed 
without ever having had an opportunity 
to prove their value. My own experience in 
growing phlox from seed convinces me 


GROWING PERENNIAL PHLOX FROM SEED — 


A plan not without its good points 
although it is often discouraged 


80 plants so produced, about 20 were so 
good that I could not discard them, and 
two or three of this lot I still feel are equal 
to any nursery phlox I have yet seen, and 
I have some of the best. 

Most surprising was the fact that the 
so-called ‘‘magenta’’ shades were repre- 
sented in very small numbers, while rose- 
pink, from light to deep, predominated. 
I can readily account for the large percent- 





Variations found in phlox blooms. 


that as large a percentage of really good 
plants may be obtained from a sowing of 
phlox seed as may be expected from the 
seeds of any other hybrid plants. 

Of course, the seeds must be taken from 
good varieties, just as one would save seed 
from only the best delphinium or coliim- 
bine specimens. For this reason one should 
first collect a few of the best varieties and 
discard all others that do not compare 
favorably with these. 

A few self-sown seedlings first aroused 
my interest and led me to make a sowing of 
seed some years ago. Out of approximately 






age of pink shades by the fact that pink has 
always been a favorite of mine and the 
varieties from which the seeds were saved 
ran strongly to this color. Yet, equally 
surprising was the size of the flowers, some 
of which measure one and three-fourths 
inches in diameter; only a very few of the 
whole number were smaller than nursery 
standards. 
Seeds of phlox plants are a bit difficult to 
harvest, as they ripen unevenly and each 
day the ripened pods must be picked one 
by one. Kept in an envelope in a dry place, 
they soon pop open, releasing their one, 
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two, or rarely three seeds. | make the sow- 
ing in an open seed bed in late October or 
early November and the plants come up 
vigorously the next Spring. About June or 
early July I transplant them into rich soil 
about a foot apart and many of these young 
plants bloom in the Fall, less than a year 
after sowing. 

Selecting the best plants is not so easy as 
one might think. Of course the really poor 
ones can be pulled up at once, and I really 
mean pulled up, not merely dug out with 
a spade. 

If the ground is soft, a vigorous tug will 
lift out the plant with all of its roots. If 
dug out, many of the roots will be cut off, 
and those left will be almost sure to grow 
into new plants. 

To select from the remaining plants, a 
standard must be adopted. In my opinion, 
color and its clarity is the first point to con- 
sider, for the phlox is used mainly to pro- 
vide color spots in the border. Scarlets, and 
pinks that suggest scarlet or those that have 
an orange overcast seem hard to get. Usu- 
ally, those that have a flush of orange when 
they open lose this tint in a day or two and 
the pink may then appear a bit dull. Faders 
are marked for the discard, as soon as their 
paling properties are noticed. 

Next to color, the most important con- 
sideration is the size and form of the flower 
cluster. I like to see the inflorescence large, 
dense and dome-shaped. 

Substance and form in the flower and 
the general habit of the plant are then to be 
considered. If the plants are to be set well 
back in the border, the form of the flower 
does not matter too much, and a sturdy 
upright plant habit becomes more impor- 
tant. If, however, they are to be placed 
where they will be viewed as close-ups, 
look well to the flowers, making sure that 
they are individually interesting. 

There is much more variation in the 
form of phlox flowers than many persons 
suspect. Some are distorted and irregular, 
some are more or less cup shaped; others, in 
contrast, are reflexed. An occasional plant 
will have blooms with narrow petals, sug- 
gesting a wheel minus its rim. Others will 
be subject to discard because of small size, 
but I would save a relatively small-flowered 
plant if it is otherwise perfect and its color 
extraordinary. 

An ideal flower is of rich clear color, large 
size and heavy substance, its petals being 
broad and overlapping on one side. It 
should open out flat at once and should not 
fade in the sunlight. 

As for the plant, it may be tall or low, 
for we have a real use for both kinds, but 
it should have stiff, upright stems with 
vigorous, clean foliage. 

Before the war the named phlox grown 
and distributed by our plant nurseries came 
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“CHINESE” WILSON 


The man who gave America one thousand 


new plants 





by Edward I. Farrington. 


his life. 


289 Congress Street 








There is only one book which describes this 
man’s remarkable life, his exciting years in 
the Orient, his travels in South Africa, and his 
quiet last days at the Arnold Arboretum, which 
he called, “America’s greatest garden.” 


This book, with its many rare pictures and 
its list of Wilson’s introductions, is called 
“E. H. Wilson, Plant Hunter” and was written 


The original price was $2.50. The few copies 
which remain on our shelves we are now offer- 
ing at just one-half price—$1.25. Make your 
Wilson library complete. Add the story of 
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gardens. New material on me- 
dicinal herbs. On the practical 
side it is the most complete and 


useful herb book yet published. 
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principally from Europe, and judging by 
their names, most of them came from the 
enemy country. New varieties can be pro- 
duced just as well right here in their native 
land and we can give them good American 
names. If one sows seed, whether or not a 
wonderful new variety is produced, it is so 
interesting to watch the flowers come into 
bloom, each one a little different in one way 
or another from any of the others. And of 
course any gardener will get pleasure in 
remarking to his visitor, ‘“This is one of 
my seedlings.” 
—Elmer H. Kreps. 

Oneida, N. Y. 


The Perennial Candytuft 


BERIS, the perennial caxidytuft, adds a 

soft lacy touch to the Spring garden. Its 
flowers give the white so needed among the 
lavenders, deep purples, yellows and pinks 
of the other early flowers. When the snow 
melts in the Spring, its small evergreen 
leaves are as attractive in the rock garden 
as the greenery of juniper. 

Iberis sempervivens grows well in light 
shade and makes a pleasant ground cover in 
front of shrubs. When covered with white 
flowers, it makes an attractive appearance 
at the foot of pink flowering almonds or 
flowering plums. The iberis also blooms 
along with the lavender timber phlox (P. 
divaricata), varieties of P: subulata, the 
yellow Alyssum saxatile and pink Clare 
Butt tulips. 
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The variety Little Gem is one of my 
favorite rock garden plants. Because it is a 
dwarf of neat, uniform habit I have found 
it splendid for making low edgings for 
walks or borders. The variety called Snow- 
flake has much larger flowers which com- 
pletely cover the plant at blooming time. 

I. sempervivens and Little Gem can be 
started from seeds. My own stock was 
started that way years ago in an ordinary 
coldframe. I grow Snowflake from cut- 
tings. I also increase particular plants by 


laying down branches of the parent plant, 
throwing on a little soil and then placing 
a small rock on each layer to hold it in 
place and conserve moisture. If these layers 
are severed from the main plant after they 
are well-rooted they may be transplanted. 
—Ellice Woerman. 
Oakland, Neb. 


A tree on the king’s land would be mine if 
I knew how the sap got up in it in Spring. 
—Donald C. Peattie. 








Why You Should Test 
Before You Plant 


Plants get their growing food from two ele- 
ments—air and soil. Through their leaves they 
‘“‘breathe’’ in strength from the air; through 
their roots they absorb the major part of the 
food necessary for vigorous growth. A gardener 
may always be certain about air and he can al- 
ways guess about the soil. Is it too acid? Does 
it need nitrogen, phosphorous, potash —- and 
how much? Or how little? But why guess at 
essentials when one can be absolutely certain by 
making simple, scientific tests for deficiencies. 
Fortunately, soil testing has become very easy, 
even for the beginner, through the perfecting of 
simple, inexpensive, but highly practical soil 
test kits which require no technical skill. Any- 
one who can read and recognize colors can test 
his own garden soil with these excellent kits. 
He can determine how much of each essential 
food element his garden needs, which sections 
of the garden are “‘sour’’ and which ‘‘sweet.”’ 
He will save on scarce fertilizers and eliminate 
the biggest gamble in gardening. 
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Make Your Garden a Success 


SUDBURY 
Soil Test />& 
Kit $4.75 (pp 


postpaid 





Before planting seeds use this simple Soil Test Kit 
to determine what kind and what amount of plant 
food (fertilizer) your garden needs. Also for soil 
acidity. Club Model Kit, illustrated, makes 50 indi- 
vidual tests. You simply compare colors with charts 
(included) showing needs of lawn grasses, 75 flow- 
ers, 50 vegetables. Easy, quick, simple to use. Hand- 
some, sturdy imitation leather case. Inexpensive re- 
fills always available. ORDER BY MAIL. Send no 
money. We'll ship C.O.D. $4.75 plus postage. (Or 
send $4.75, we pay postage.) SUDBURY SOIL 
TESTING LABORATORY, Box 640, South 
Sudbury, Mass. 














S WE progress along the road toward 
complete rationing and the ever- 
narrowing choice of food stuffs, 

more attention may well be given to the 
true values of the culinary herbs. If prop- 
erly used, they provide the easiest and most 
logical means of overcoming the lack of 
variety in an everyday diet. 

The flow of hundreds of tons of the 
culinary herbs formerly imported from 
France, Germany, Holland, Greece, Yugo- 
slavia and the spices from Java, Borneo 
and the rest of the Orient has dried to a 
mere trickle. 





There is not much that we can do about 
the true spices, but we can grow a suffi- 
cient variety of culinary herbs to give us 
a wide range of satisfactory flavors and 
come surprisingly close to spiciness. 





Since it is necessary to use only a small 
amount of either the green or dried herb 
to give satisfactory taste sensations, one 
need not plan on a large plot of herbs to 
supply the family needs. A corner of the 
vegetable garden is sufficient. The value in 
the herb garden is not only in the fresh 
herbs, to be used during the growing sea- 
son, but in the dried herbs for Winter use 
as well. 

To obtain the higher grades of flavor do 
not over-fertilize. In fact, if your garden 
soil is in a fair state of fertility, no fertili- 
zer need be applied. This practice may not 
give you the maximum yield, but will re- 
sult in sufficient growth and high flavor. 

Although the flavor of the individual 
herbs more or less designate the food for 
which they are best suited, as you advance 
from experience in the culinary art of 
herbal usage you will find the more de- 
lightful taste sensations will come through 
the blending of several different herbs for 
the same dish. This relieves monotony and 
tends to make food still more appetizing. 

Using a family of three as the basis for 
computation the following suggested list 
of herbs indicates the normal proportions 
of each herb as they would be used and on 
what they will yield. 

BASIL (annual). Six plants, either 
sweet or lettuce-leaf. Sweet basil has the 
more delicate flavor and is easier to dry, but 
the lettuce-leaf kind has a desirable pep- 
pery quality. Use either green or dried, 
always with tomatoes, salads, fish, meat, 
poultry, stews. 

BURNETT. Two plants (will self- 
sow freely). Primarily a salad herb, the 
young top leaves being used. 





The one plant with a distinctive cucum- 
ber flavor that is easily digested. Will 
not retain its flavor when dried. 





CHIVES. Two clumps (can be divided 
each year if increase is wanted). Since al- 








PLACE OF HERBS IN A WAR-TIME GARDEN — 






Their flavor-giving quality may be much 
appreciated before the season is over 


most everyone is acquainted with this com 
mon herb, its value is well known. 

CHERVIL (annual). Twelve plants. 
Its light anise flavor is delightful in salads, 
egg dishes, soups, used either green or 
dried. Spring plants die down in July. If 
seed heads are permitted to form it will 
reseed itself and make a new crop in the 
early Fall. It does best in semi-shade. 

DILL (annual). Six plants (depends 
on how many pickles you want to put 
up). Use fresh green tops in salads, as a 
garnish, for fish and lamb roasts and seed 
heads for pickles. 


FENNEL (annual). Six plants. Whole 
plant is usable in green state. Sadly ne- 
glected in most Yankee gardens. Use the 
green tops in salads, or as a fish garnish or 
eat the bulbous base as a fresh vegetable. 
Use the seeds for drying. Has an anise-like 
flavor. 

GARLIC. Two seasons are needed for 
large bulbs. If you are not a garlic fancier, 
at least have a dozen leeks for a spicy dash 
to your salads and meat gravies. 


LOVAGE (perennial). One plant. An- 
other sadly neglected herb in our present- 
day gardens. The leaf and stalk can be used 
either green or dry when a celery flavor is 
wanted. It is three times as powerful in 
celery flavor as celery itself, so be careful 
about the amount used. 





If you cannot resist garlic and onion 
flavors, have lovage handy to chew; it 
will kill the objectionable odor. 


MARJORAM. Six plants. A spicy 
flavor all its own; can be used green or dry 
in egg dishes, for meat garnishes or for 
poultry dressing. A dash on fish and string 
beans and a whiff on frankforts is delight- 
ful. 

MINT. Two plants (how they can 
spread!). There are as many breeds and 
in-breeds as there are alley cats. Suggest 
you taste the plant you intend buying for 
flavor. Desirable to have one with a pep- 
permint flavor and another with a flavor 
of spearmint. 

PARSLEY (as an annual). Six plants. 
Can be used either green or dried and should 
not be regarded only as a pretty garnish 
with a leg of lamb. I prefer rooted parsley 
for flavor, as the root and leaf can be used. 

SAGE (perennial). One plant. Al- 
though we are apt to think of sage in the 
terms of turkey and sausage, its uses are 
manifold—a touch with eggs, potatoes or 
fish. They add a desirable undertone, but a 
few leaves will go a long way. Plan on an 
eventual spread of three feet. 

SUMMER SAVORY (annual). 
Twelve plants. Another herb of manifold 
uses, either green or dried. Use always with 
string beans, salads, tomatoes, potatoes, 
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fish, meat or eggs. Use the green tops and 
dry the balance of the plant before frost 
time. Winter savory is the perennial type 
and has a distinctive flavor all its own. It 
should be more widely used. 


SORREL (French large-leaf). Three 
plants. Not as bitter as the wild sorrel but 
has enough bite to make it a pleasant addi- 
tion to the salad bowl. 


TARRAGON (perennial). One plant, 
used either green or dry with eggs, fish, 
meat or green salads. For vinegar, use the 
green tips. 

THYME (perennial). Six plants. Here 
again one is faced with a bewildering vari- 
ety, but is safe with either French narrow- 
leaf or English broad-leaf. Test for taste 
before buying. Used green or dry with 
meat, fish, stews, vegetable dishes or in 
poultry stuffing. 

Naturally there are many many more 
refinements in flavors and aroma to be 
found in the various herbs, but the fore- 
going is a basic list and should give a pleas- 
ing variety of flavors. Through their use 
one may well hope to make monotonous 
diets appetizing and so develop a new 
eating enjoyment. —J. K. Hardy. 


Lexington, Mass. 


Willow Leaf Sunflower 


ELIANTHUS salicifolius is a member 

of the sunflower family seldom found 
in mid-west gardens, although it is a native 
of this region. It is a very satisfactory tall- 
growing plant for the back of the border. 
Not at all coarse, like many of the helian- 
thus forms, the drooping willow-like foli- 
age is ornamental throughout the season. 
Starting in September and until frost the 
six- to eight-foot stems bear panicles of 
yellow daisy-like flowers. A well-grown 
clump in bloom is a towering mound of 
golden blooms, a charming background for 
chrysanthemums and other Fall-blooming 
plants. This is usually offered in nursery 
catalogues as Helianthus orgyalis. 

—Daisy L. Ferrick. 

Topeka, Kan. 


Lectures in Philadelphia 


HE Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 

is conducting a course of lectures on 
vegetables by John A. Andrew, Jr., B.S., 
head of the department of vegetable garden- 
ing, School of Horticulture, Ambler, Pa. 
They are held in the Auditorium, 1600 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on Mon- 
days, at 10:30 a.m. 

An additional lecture will be held on 
Thursday, March 18, under the direction 
of Miss Lila Lee Riddell, Philadelphia 
county home economics extension repre- 
sentative, on ‘“The Home-Maker Evaluates 
Food Preservation.” 





HORTICULTURE 
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Comments From Mrs. Coombs — 


Well-known garden club authority 
reviews notes previously published 


N YOUR December 1 number, a cor- 

respondent speaks of the Judas tree and 
the legend connected with its name, that 
Judas hanged himself on the tree. The 
legend with which this writer grew up was 
that the chief priests and Judas stood under 
the tree, then a white-flowered one, as they 
made the agreement for the betrayal. The 
tree, the legend says, blushed with shame 
and has been rose-colored ever since. If we 
enjoy legends, let us choose the most sug- 
gestive one, especially as, in this case, one 
description (Acts 1: 18) says that Judas 
fell headlong, with fatal results, which do 
not suggest hanging. 


HE oxalis, mentioned on Page 459 of 
the December 15 number, is with little 
doubt the South African one known as 
Oxalis bowieana, although its correct name 
is O. purpurea var. bowieana. This is hardy 
in at least some gardens in the North. 
Louise Beebe Wilder grew it in her cele- 
brated garden for a number of years. It is 
probable that she mulched it in Winter or 
that it grew in a sheltered spot, with perfect 


drainage. Its permanence in our northern 
climate is open to question. 


N THE same page is a photograph 

of Encephalartos lehmanni, which is 
said to be known as Kaffir Bread. The 
species to which that name is usually ap- 
plied in South Africa is E. villosus, which 
has a large yellow cone-shaped fruit. At 
Kirstenbosch, the beautiful botanic garden 
near Cape Town in South Africa, many 
kinds of encephalartos grow in a glade. In 
another part of the garden is a fine speci- 
men of E. villosus. This plant always 
interested the school children who visited 
the garden, coming daily in groups for na- 
ture lessons on the flowers and trees, birds, 
fishes and even frogs and toads. 

The seeds of the Kaffir Bread grow in a 
pulpy aril, which tapers to a point, with 
two sharp black spots. When this writer 
was living at Kirstenbosch for a number of 
weeks, just at the time that the movie 
‘The Three Little Pigs’ was at its height 
of popularity in many countries, she was 
always amused by the children’s exclama- 
tion when one of the seed-pulps was drawn 
out and shown to them. ‘Oh! see the big, 


bad wolf,”’ they would exclaim, which 
creature it did in fact resemble, with its 
long pointed nose and bright black eyes. 
The name Kaffir Bread is sometimes ap- 
plied to E. altensteini. 


R. McFARLAND, on Page 466 of 

the same number, speaks of the rose 
“The Doctor.”” He says that “‘it never 
makes a great splash at any one time.” 
That may apply to it in “‘the States.” 
However it does not apply to its growth 
in Alaska. In a beautiful rose garden, 
overlooking Sitka harbor, one of the 
world’s beauty spots, conditions evidently 
are just to its liking. On a single spray from 
a bush in that garden, measured by this 
writer and photographed in color, there 
were five blossoms, each of them opened to 
a full six-inch spread. 

But the flowers in Alaska are like the 
ones we dream of—bigger, brighter and 
more gorgeous than our poor mortal vision 
would believe possible. There are 12-foot 
delphiniums, 10-foot foxgloves, dahlias 
with flowers nearly a foot across without 
disbudding or any special care, nasturiums 
and marigolds and zinnias so brilliant that 
the color is dazzling. They are among that 
interesting and little-known territory's 
great attractions. 

—Sarah V. Coombs. 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 
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Enclosed is $....... send me 
postpaid at spring planting 
time, the quantity of plants of 
Mary Margaret 
have marked in square at left. 


Rose Now—Mary Margaret McBride 


Plant Patent No. 537 


Created in J. & P. Dept. of Plant Research by Dr. Nicolas 


VERYONE will want this outstanding new everblooming All-America 

Hybrid Tea Rose, for its own loveliness and because it bears the name 
of the gracious “Mary Margaret.” The perfect form of the large, high- 
centered exhibition blooms is a new triumph in floral grace. Exquisite 
pointed buds. The color is deep coral-pink suffused with shimmering gold 
at base of petals. Blooming in queenly dignity, Mary Margaret McBride 
will remain in never-fading glory throughout the hottest summer weather. 
Luxuriant deep green foliage. The stems are long and strong, on hardy 
plants 30 in. tall. Very generous in heavy spring bloom and continuing all 
summer and fall. Rugged, 2-year field-grown plants, 
guaranteed to live and bloom: $1.50 each; 3 for 


$3.75; 12 for $15, postpaid. 
The Parade of Modern Roses, 


Perennials and Fruits 


See the New Roses for 
1943, including Pinocchio, Greer Garson, 
Sonata, Mandalay, Torch, etc. 180 natural color pictures, all 
the favorites in the Parade of Modern Roses, also Modern 
Perennials, J. & P. Dwarfer Dwarf Apples, and other choice 
fruits for your Victory Garden. Send post card or coupon 






Jackson & Perkins Co., 360 Rose Lane, Newark, N. Y. State 


The Rose Capital of America 
Send me the new 1943 J. & P. 
Catalogin natural color—‘The 
Parade of Modern Roses, Pe- 
rennials and Fruits,’ for my 
Victory Garden plantings this 
spring. 


McBride I 




















BUY 


BETTER PLANTS 
CHEAPER 


New kinds of trees, evergreens, shrubs and plants 
as well as older kinds in new, improved forms, pro- 
duced in quantity by better growing methods. 


BLIGHT-FREE CHESTNUTS 


Chinese Chestnuts have proven highly resistant to the blight 
which destroyed our native Chestnuts. The nut is nearly the same 
—sweet, though not so small. Easy culture; hardy to Boston and 
Chicago. Tree not as handsome as American Chestnut, but more 
productive, and bear nuts very young. 
5 25 
3 to 4 ft. transplants .............. $6.50 $25.00 


HUGE NEW BLUEBERRIES 


When six years old they begin to bear in worthwhile quantity. 
Ten bushes will in a few years yield 15 quarts over six weeks— 
enough for two persons. 
Blueberries fruit best if sev- 
eral varieties are planted 
together. We will mix for 
§ you if you order mixed. 
Five Kinds: Rubel, Ranco- 
cas, Concord, Cabot, Jersey 
—all good. 

10 100 
12 to 15 in. .. .$7.50 $55.60 
4 year, 
18 to 24in. ...12.00 90.00 


DWARF FRUIT TREES 


We have one of the largest assortments of real, properly dwarfed 
fruit trees in the country. Apples (on Malling III and Ix, Pears, 
Peaches, Plums. Write for prices and varieties available. 


HYBRID RHODODENDRONS 
NAMED Kinds for as low as 65 cents! 


Here are the first NAMED Hybrids to be commercially offered 
from cuttings. A well-budded growth, full of vitality. Also, it is 
“own-root” and slightly hardier in the North than grafts—hardy 
as seedlings! 








Album grandiflorum. Compact, blush-white. 
Caractacus. Compact, bright red. 

Roseum elegans. Shapely, rose-red. 
Charles Bagley. Cherry-red. 

Catawbiense album. Good white. 

Ignatius Sargent. Light red. 


1 year, 3 to 6 inch transplants, 
any five for $3.75 ($65 per 100) 
2 year, 6 to 12 inch transplants, 
any five for $6.50 ($95 per 100) 


Two-year Cutting 
Roseum elegans 














NOVELTIES: 


Daphne Somerset 
Weigelia Bristol Ruby 
Magnolia ‘’Waterlily”’ 
Viburnum Burkwoodi 
Wisteria przecox 
Kelsey's Yew 


Introducing 
Gables’ Hybrid Azaleas 
Result of 10 years’ labor, a dozen 
kinds selected out of 250 hybrids. 
Include some really evergreen 
Azaleas. All hardy to Boston. 


Franklinia 
Rare Lilacs Gorgeous colors. New introduc- 
Stewartia tions. 


KELSEY’S SHORT GUIDE describes about 800 varieties of trees, 
shrubs, evergreens. Freely illustrated with color and photograph 
reproductions. Copy will be mailed on request (25c west of Iowa). 
No other catalog like it. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


New York City 


50-F Church Street Est. 1878 






























READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED | 

















How should I handle azaleas when they have flowered indoors 
in order to get blooms next year? 

Keep the plants in a moderately cool location indoors and 
give them plenty of water but do not keep the soil soggy. 
Plunge them out-of-doors in a partially shaded location for the 
Summer after danger from frost is past. Continue to water them 
and take them in before the cold weather comes. The flower 
buds for the next year are formed on the new growth toward 
the end of the Summer. 

* * * * 


I have a piece of grassland that has not been used for years. Can 
I plant it to strawberries and sweet corn in the Spring? 

If the sod is heavy, it might be better to plow up the area and 
sow it to corn the first Spring. The cultivation required by the 
corn will help break up the land. Then, the strawberries can be 
set out the following Spring. 

* * * * 


I have seen blue and white lilac flowers growing right out of the 
same clump. How is that accomplished? 

A second variety of lilac can easily be grafted on a growing 
plant by budding in late July or early August, or when setting 
the plants out it is sometimes easier to plant two varieties in 
the same hole and let them grow up intermingling with one 
another. In either case, varieties of about the same vigor are 
necessary. 

* * * *” 

What is the best way to start a redwood burl into growth? Will 
it root? 

Place it in a little water with the bark side up. While it is 
possible to grow roots on the burl in this way, it is very unlikely 
that the tree can be so propagated under ordinary house condi- 
tions. 

* * * * 

W hat are the outstanding characteristics, if any, that recommend 
Lycoris radiata for use in gardens? 

Lycoris radiata is comparatively hardy, extremely vigorous 
and can adapt itself to numerous kinds of soil. It will grow in 
poor soil, near trees and shrubs, along stony walks and, in 
general, where most bulbous plants fail. The blooms come in 
late Summer or early Fall—without the leaves which appear 


at a different season. 
x * * x 


How can I waterproof a small pond which leaks in spite of several 
coatings of cement wash applied to the inside? 

After the Winter is over, drain the pool and look for small 
cracks. If any are found, chisel them out so that they are wide 
enough to get cement into and so that the cement will have 
something to hold on to. Then coat the entire inner surface with 
one of the special pool paints. A so-called live-rubber mending 
compound has also been put on the market and may solve your 


problem. 
* * * * 






How long do potted bulbs need for rooting before starting into 
growth? 

For the proper formation of roots, crocuses need four weeks; 
snowdrops, scillas and grape hyacinths, seven weeks; narcissi, 
12 weeks; and tulips 14 weeks. All of them can, of course, be 
left in storage longer to lengthen the blooming season. 

* * * x 


Where and how does the cashew nut grow and can it be grown 
in the United States? 

Cashew nuts come from the cashew tree, Anacardium occi- 
dentale, which is a large spreading tree with milky juice. It is 
native to the Americas but is now grown in many tropical coun- 
tries. It is very susceptible to frost and even in Florida it can be 
grown with safety only in the extreme southern portion. 


HORTICULTURE 
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Schling’s New 
Chrysanthemums 


ARCTICUM 
HYBRIDS 


Offered exclusively by Max Schling 
Seedsmen, Inc., these outstanding new 
hardy Chrysanthemums are notable for 
the following qualities: Extremely Hardy 
in all sections of the country even in sub- 
zero temperatures; Foliage Disease and 
Insect Resistant: very Free-Flowering, 
with blooms of excellent substance; 
Splendid Foliage which retains its deep 
glossy green freshness. 


Six Beautiful Varieties 
Arctic Queen. Single. Beautiful bronzy yel- 
low suffused with salmon 
Dubonnet. Single. Rich Amaranth pink. 
= Single. Mayflower pink. Salmon 
sheen. 
Winsome. Single. Soft Peach blossom pink. 
Coral Sea. Double. A a salmon 
buff suffused cop 
White Cloud. Pee wae. Tepteater 
bloomer. 
Strong 2%” potgrown plants— 
75c each, 3 for $2.00, $7.50 per doz. 


SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 

1 each of the 6 varieties $4.00 

3 each of the 6 varieties $11.00 
For postage add 15c for 1 plant, 25c for 3 
plants, 40c for 6 plants. Minimum express 
shipment—35c. All orders not accompanied 
by postage remittance will be sent by express 
collect. 

Supply is limited so order promptly 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN. Inc. 
612 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y 

















—_ 
Was Gramma’s Cooking So Superb? 
Because 


She added the flavor of an Herb 
Use fresh Herbs from your Kitchen 


Window Garden 
Chive Sweet Marjoram 
Thyme Fennel 
Mint Lemon Balm 
Sage Lemon Verbena 
Parsley Winter Savory 


Choice of any three postpaid $1.00 
Choice of any six postpaid $1.95 


BAY STATE NURSERIES, INC. 
Tel. Rockland 26 North Abington, Mass. 








NATURE’S PLANT FOOD 
ina 
NEW EASY-TO-USE FORM 


Rotted cow manure is now available in color- 
less brick form for the making of liquid manure 
solution. Each brick makes 4 gallons of liquid 
manure fertilizer for the wetting of plant beds, 
house plants, window boxes, roses and lawns. 
It is convenient and economical to use. 

Each brick is wrapped in separate printed box 
with full directions for use. 


6 Bricks for $2.40, 12 for $4.80 
C. B. Hotsruner, Mgr. 


LINCOLNWAY PLANT MARKET 
Manure Brick Div. Box135 Gettysburg, Pa. 


Primrose Path in Nova Scotia 


HOULD some cruel fate take away 

from my garden all but one variety of 
its flowers, the one variety left would be 
at my request, the primrose. 

I planted some seeds many years ago. 
The package said “‘cowslip’’, and five little 
plants grew. One day a neighbor's hens 
had a picnic in the garden and left me three 
plants. 

One had bronze and yellow flowers 
growing in clusters on long stems, while 
the other two had short separate stems, 
forming dense clumps of bloom. One was 
dusky pink and the other pure white. 

By-and-by there were seedlings. Now 
the variety seems endless. Some are short 
stemmed, others grow in long-stemmed 
clusters. Some of the clusters are compact, 
while others are graceful racemes. The 
colors include every shade of red, rust, 
bronze and yellow. 

My perennial border is about a 150 feet 
long and follows a slightly curving drive- 
way. Last Spring I planted an edging of 
primroses, which were lovely then, but 
with a year’s growth should be a sight to 
see. 

The primrose evidently likes a cool, 
moist climate and that fact compensates for 
our long periods of fog. I have never found 
any kind of pest on a primrose and I dig 
them up and separate them at any time of 
year, whether in or out of bloom. Sweet 
alyssum smothers the plants in Summer, 
and in Winter I throw over them a bit of 
brush. Here in southern Nova Scotia, they 
begin to bloom by Easter and continue 
until the tulips are gone. 

Many gardens in this vicinity are bor- 
dered in Spring with these loveable little 
flowers, descendants of the three which sur- 
vived the chicken raid, years ago. 

—Christina Collins. 
Little River, N. S. 


Night-Flowering Sand Lily 

ARDENERS searching for something 

unusual should try Mentzelia decape- 
tala (Sand Lily), a native of the western 
plains. The creamy, 10-petaled, saucer- 
shaped flowers, filled with yellow stamens, 
are four to five inches across and resemble 
water lily blooms. From June to Septem- 
ber, the three- to four-foot, bushy plants 
are loaded with these flowers, opening 
every evening at sundown and closing the 
following morning at sunrise. The plant is 
a biennial and seed should be sown in the 
Fall, in a sandy, well drained location. The 
plants dislike being moved and it is best to 
plant the seeds where the plants are to 
remain. —Daisy L. Ferrick. 
Topeka, Kan. 














NATIVE AMERICAN 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 
Catalogue on Request 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Box H Exeter, N. H. 











CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established in 1832) 
Quality Nursery Stock 
West Newbury Massachusetts 
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A mat of glistening emerald green foliage profusely 
set with ruby-like DOUBLE flowers for many weeks 
during the Spring season. Here is the ultimate in 
ground cover and low border plants. The foliage is 
even more beautiful and compact than other Myr- 
tles. It thrives in either full sun or shade. Grows 
rapidly to form a solid mass. May be trimmed at the 
edges to formal shapes but its uniform height re- 
quires no trimming. Ultimate height, about four 
inches. For quick effect, plant 15 inches apart. 


5 for $2.00 25 for $8.75 100 for $30.00 


EXTRA SPECIALS — ORDER FROM THIS AD! 


Gorgeous Chinese Azaleas — 
You'll like the delicate shades of 
this hardy, early blooming flower. 
Healthy 12-15 inch plants. Special 
only 97c each (regular price $2 
each) Postpaid. 3 for $2.50. Order 
today from - ng ad. Will ship at 

lanting time. 

ew Seedless Pear—like Bartlett 
but more blight resistant, no core- 
rot. Sturdy trees at 75c ea., if ordered from this ad. 
Grape Bargains—-away below regular price. Order 
from this ad. Strong 2 year plants. Concords, 20c 
each, 3 for 50c; Niagaras, 22c each, 3 for 60c. All Pre- 
paid, at Planting time. Order today at these prices. 


PLANT 


GUIDE 

Every lover of flowers or good garden- 
ing should be interested in our 1943 
Planting Guide. It is packed from cover 
to cover with color illustrations, and at- 
tractive offers—over 500 of them—cover- 
ing Roses, Flowers, Shrubs, Berry 
Bushes, Fruit Trees, etc. This Free Guide represents 
the product “600 ACRES OF EVERYTHING THAT'S 
GOOD AND HARDY”. You should send for it today. 
You'll find it well worth while! It's Free. 


THE COLE NURSERY CO. 
1014 Mentor Avenue Painesville, Ohio 












PLANT WILD FLOWERS 
for early bloom THIS SPRING 


Ali plants are of mature age. Sure to bloom. 


AQUILEGIA CANADENSIS—(Wild Columbine) 
CALTHA PALUSTRIS—(Marsh Marigold) 
DICENTRA CUCULLARIA—(Dutchman’s Breeches) 
DODECATHEON MEADIA—(Shooting Stars) 
HEPATICA TRILOBA—(Liverwort) 

MERTENSIA VIRGINICA—(Bluebells) 

PHLOX DIVARICATA—(Sweet William) 
SANGUINARIA CANADENSIS—(Bloodroot) 
TRILLIUM ERECTUM—(Wake-Robin) 

TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM—(Laige Flowering 


White) 
VIOLA PEDATA—(Birds-foot Violet) 
VIOLA PUBESCENS—(Downy Yellow Violet) 


Order now. Specify preferred shipping date or we 
will ship at the proper time. All orders are promptly 
acknowledged. Your selection: 10 for $1; 5 each of 
above listed plants (60 in all) $5; 10 each of above 
(120 in all) $9. Write for complete list of Wild Flowers 
Catalog of Hardy Perennials and Rock Plants free. 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS, Oakford, Ill. 


GRAPES 


Easy to Grow—Profitable 


New Golden Muscat. Clusters weigh We 
2 lbs. 30 other new hard a 
varieties. Also complete t trees, 
nut trees and berries that will bear this 

year. Write for Miller's Free Grape Book 
, and Nursery Guide. 











J. E. MILLER 


" Box M Naples, N. Y. 





DID YOU KNOW — 


That California has one of the largest and most in- 
teresting collections of Wild flowers in the world? 
For a limited time, we offer: 


TWENTY-FIVE GENEROUS PACKETS. ALL DIFFER- 
ENT. A few colorful annuals—mostly scarce peren- 
nials and alpines, for only $1.00 Postpaid. Your sat- 

isfaction guaranteed, or PRR. 
refund your dollar. For those desirin _ 
and colorful display—try our giant a! 

E. JOHNSON 

Route 1, Box 188 (Jersey Avenue) Eureka, Calif, 





Tricker’s 
Colorful 





Enjoy a 
WATER GARDEN THIS SUMMER 
No geen is complete without the beauty 


and fragrance of a Water Lily Pool. Water 
Lilies are easiest of flowers to grow; no 
weeding—no watering—no hoeing. Certain 
to prove a delight for the whole family. 
Tricker is famous for Water Lilies, Aquatic 
Plants, and will give you all the informa- 
tion needed to build a water garden. 


EVERYTHING FOR 
THE WATER GARDEN 


* SHALLOW WATER and 
BOG PLANTS 


* FLOATING PLANTS 
* WATER LILIES 


* OXYGENATING 
PLANTS 


* EGYPTIAN LOTUS 

* POOL ACCESSORIES 

* GOLD AND FANCY 
FISHES 

* FISH FOOD & Remedies 


Beautiful NEW CATALOG now ready! 


Profusely illustrated in natural colors. 
Helpful directions show how to succeed 
with aquatic plants. Tells all 
about Tricker's large, healthy 
eat Guaranteed to 
loom. Surprisingly low 
prices. Write for FREE copy 
today! (Canada I5c) 


QICKER ‘2c. 


Oidest and largest 
Water Lily Specialists 
3208 Brookside Ave., oe" Rainbew Terrace 


Saddie River, W. J. independence, Ome 
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Most Popular 
New Rose 
of for 1943 
VW Plant Patent 434 
XTREMELY har- 


dy, easy to grow, 
alwaysin bloom with 
hundreds of flowers 
on every bush! Great clus- 
ters of exquisite, pointed 
buds, salmon flushed with 
an. open gradually tolong 


asting exhibition Roses in 
miniature,1‘; in.across. Ex- 
otic, fruity fragrance. Am- 


ple, rich dark green foliage. 


Lovely in Garden and for Bouquets 
Endures rigorous winters and blooms abundantly 
from early June right through hot summer and 
all fall, year after year. Ideal for boutonnieres 
and arrangements. Rugged, disease-resistant 
plants, 20 to 24 in. tall. Guaranteed to bloom, 
Postpaid: $1.26 each; 3 for $3.16;12 for $12.50. 
J. & P.** Guide to Successful Rose 
Gardening’”’ free with your order, 









Natural Color 1943 Rose 
Catalog FREE 

Direct orem the Mose eg + 
America, the Parade o 

GARDEN Modern Roses, Perennials 
and Fruits; the new and 
favorite kinds, for your 

4 Victory Garden. 


a... 
Jackson & Perkins Co. 
0 LO Me AE 





361 Rose Lane, NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE 





Retrospect and Prospect 


E WONDER why the old Cham- 
pion of England pea is not still more 
generally grown. It is a prolific yielder of 
big, well-filled pods of superior quality. 
After a third trial year we are more and 
more pleased with the magnificent yield 


and, most of all, with the superior product 
it makes when canned. Aside from their 
large size and compact texture, these peas 
have a flavor which places them in a class 
way ahead of any store product. True, the 
plants are strong growers and require sub- 
stantial support, but the extra yield is 
worth the extra care. Ordinary poultry net- 
ting is easily put in place, although no 
climbing plant likes any support better 
than the oldtime brush. 

Then there is the old Flat Dutch cab- 
bage, a strain which is being well kept up 
and even improved. We find none better. 
The plants are sure headers and of the 
largest size. In mid-Summer the straight, 
upward growth of the healthy green leaves 
may worry the uninitiated into thinking 
that this is going to result in a freak head, 
but gradually the leaves fold over and 
blanch and at the season's end one can be 
sure of having a big, solid head, crisp and 
tender, and juicy enough to please the kraut 
lover. As a winter keeper it is unexcelled. 

Have you tried the Buttercup squash? 
It matures earlier than the Hubbard and is 
just as dry and sweet. The peculiar pro- 
tuberance at the blossom end has at first 
given it a queer reputation in some markets, 
but one glance at the thick, rich orange 
flesh is convincing as to quality. 


—Bessie L. Putnam. 
Conneaut Lake, Pa. 


Bulbs in Shallow Dishes 


HAVE been growing narcissi in water, 

impaled on pin type flower holders. 
So handled, they require only shallow con- 
tainers and no stones. The water can be 
changed frequently and so keeps clear. I 
also force flowering twigs right along with 
the bulbs on the same holders and get some 
interesting arrangements. My favorite con- 
tainer is a clear glass 12-inch pie plate. 


—William C. Sherman. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 





DELPHINIUM SPECIALTIES 


One year plants—sure to bloom this season 
GIANT PACIFIC HYBRIDS—Large double flow- 
ers on tall spikes, in a fine array of shades, from 
lightest blue to deepest indigo, lavenders and 
pastels. 10 for $1.00. 

DREER’S DE LUXE HYBRIDS — Very prolific. 
Large flowers closely set on tall spikes. Wide 
range of blue shades, both singles and doubles. 
Mildew resistant. 10 for $1.00. 

BELLADONNA “’CLIVEDEN BEAUTY”’—Our most 
prized standard variety. Lovely shade of light 
blue. Fine for cutting. 12 for $1.00. 
BELLAMOSUM “IMPROVED” — Our standard 
dark blue; deep velvety shade. Fine for the 
border and cutting. 12 for $1.00. 

CAMBRIDGE BLUE—Blooms later in season; will 
prolong your season of bloom. Graceful spikes 
of bright glistening blue. 12 for $1.00. 

NEW SENSATIONAL YELLOW—Very rare and a 
prize indeed. Circular with full details on re- 
quest. Planting instructions with each order. 
Potted plants and shipped in dirt to insure safe 
planting. 60c each. 


Catalog of perennials and rock plants free 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS 
Oakford Illinois 








SPECIAL OFFER 
FOR EVERY GARDEN 


6” to 12” RHODODENDRON PLANTS 
Red, White and Pink 
78¢ each 10 for $6.25 Prepaid 
2’ to 3’ RED MAPLE 

Flowers in early Spring, splendid shade 

$1.25 each 2 for $2.25 
10” to 18” COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE 

TREES 
89c each 10 for $7.95 Prepaid 


C. B. Hotsruner, Mer. 
LINCOLNWAY PLANT MARKET 














Box 135 Eastway, Gettysburg, Pa. 
The Vegetable Garden 
New, Revised, Enlarged 


by EDWARD I. FARRINGTON 


With approved 
planting plans, 
ia = new —_ 
ods, lists of the 
VEGETABLE better varieties and 
GARDEN ways to save seed, 
time and money. 
All home gardeners 
should own this 
book. 
170 Pages 
22 Illustrations 
$1.25 
Postpaid in U. 8. 
HORTICULTURB 
Horticultural Hall 
Boston Mass. 


EDWARD |. FARRINGTON 














411 No. 7th St., 
Suite 713, 
Dept. 1623, 

St. Louis, Mo. 





Anybody Can Grow! 


In Summer the Waterlily is Queen of the Garden, grown 
in an old wash tub or a beautifully designed pool. 
OUR NEW 1943 CATALOGUE 
of top-notch waterlilies, curiously interesting water plants, 
colorful fish, is yours for the asking. 
1623 No. Main Road, Lilypons, Maryland 


THREE 


333 No. 
SPRINGS Michigan Ave., 
Dept. 1623, 
“§ HE RIE Chicago, Ill. 





HORTICULTURE 
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> OREGON “GROWN 


OLEA 


TOP QUALITY 
No. 1 OREGON ROSES 
tor $3.30 postpaid 
.50 pos' 
12 for $6.00 in the West 
East of Rockies add 50c postage 
Varieties: Ami Quinard, black- 
ish-garnet, Autumn, burntorange 
and pink. Christopher Stone, scar- 
7 let-crimson. Con.de Sastago, cop- 
\ pery red and i; Cynthia, rich 
coppery-rose. Edith Nellie Perkins, 
salmon and gold. Hinrich Gaede, 
nasturtium red to orange. Joanna 
Hill, apricot to cream-yellow. Mar- 
garet McGredy, orange-scarlet. Mc- 
— Ivory, ivory-white. Betty 
prichard, salmon pink. Talisman, 
rose-red and gold. 
Zz Climbers: Paul’s Scarlet Cli., 
scarlet-red. Reveil Dijon- 
NE nais, coppery-red, gold 


ra ’ center. ry 

ce -} \ 

ys N.VAN HEVELINGEN Ay 
3870 N.E.Glisan St., Portland, Oregon 
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AMARYLLIS 
GIANT AMERICAN HYBRIDS 


Will produce extra large richly 
colored blooms. 


Easily grown in the house and a 
splendid plant for the window 
garden. 

Strong Vigorous Bulbs 
65c each $7.00 dozen 


Cultural directions with every order 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


New England’s Leading Seed Store 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 











PEARCE SEEDS 


Three thousand flowers, old 
favorites or new srarities, 
grow at Old Orchard, (and 
this one is Molucella, Bells 
of Ireland). Our new Cata- 
log describes them, pic- 
tures them, tells how to 
grow them. And Vegeta- 
bles, too, all the better 
kinds. Ask for your Catalog 
now. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. B 
Moorestown New Jersey 








GARDEN CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


ALGONQUIN. Bright golden yellow. 
BURGUNDY. Magnificent wine-red. 
CYDONIA. Orange-mahogany. 
EARLY BRONZE. Buff-bronze; pompon. 
EUGENE A. WANDER. Brilliant golden yellow. 
JEAN CUMMING. Ivory-white; large. 
KING MIDAS. Large golden yellow. 
LAVENDER LADY. Popular lavender. 
LITTLE BOB. Bronze-crimson; button. 
MRS. SAM P. ROTAN. Deep golden yellow. 
MRS. P. S. DUPONT. Peach-tinted bronze. 
SANTA CLAUS. Brightest red. 
SEPT. BRONZE. Golden-bronze; pompon. 
SEPT. GOLD. Brilliant golden yellow. 
SYMPHONY. Mauve coppery pink. 
THE CHIEF. Bright scarlet on gold. 

CUSHION MUMS: Bronze; Pink; White and Yellow 


Any 3, $1.00; 7, $2.00; 12, $3.00. POSTPAID 
Order now. Specify preferred shipping date. 
CUNNINGHAM GARDENS, Waldron, Indiana 


February 1, 1943 





The Forgotten Little Bulbs 


NE of the special joys of the flower 

garden in early Spring is the appear- 
ance of crocus, snowdrop, glory-of-the- 
snow, squill, grape hyacinth, and similar 
bulbous plants, always on time each sea- 
son, and increasing from year to year. 
There are many species in each group that 
are rarely seen, but maybe considered an 
added attraction for that very fact. They 
are on sale by dealers, and some are not at 
all expensive. There are tiny types of the 
crocus, baby daffodils, little tulips and 
more species of scilla and muscari than one 
would suppose. However, they seem to 
disappear after a year or two. 

Many kinds of little alliums can be 
tried, as well as small bulbous species of 
the iris, or even hardy species of tiny 
gladioli. All these can be grown from seeds 
and in a few years will bloom in the pots. 
Unfortunately, when put out into the soil 
to shift for themselves they soon disappear. 
They seem hardy to normal cold, and are 
injured by dry Summers. The difficulty 
must be with the soil. So tiny are they that 
they cannot compete with other strong 
vegetation, particularly in a soil rather 
poor as to mechanical condition and 
lacking in plant food. 

Far better results come from filling the 
pockets in the rock garden, or a corner in 
the border, with a mixture like the usual 
potting soil (sand, soil and humus in equal 
parts), enriched with old manure, bone 
meal, cottonseed meal, tobacco dust or 
tankage. Chemical fertilizers should be 
used in very limited quantity. A fibrous 
sandy soil well! filled with organic food 
seems to start these little bulbs off well and 
assures many years of bloom. 


—Stephen F. Hamblin. 


The Lexington (Mass. ) 
Botanic Garden. 


Osage Orange for Fence Posts 


HE post farm described by the “‘Roving 
Gardener’ in Horticulture for De- 
cember | brings to mind the neglect of 
the osage orange. I doubt if we have any 
more durable post wood, yet it is little 
used. Untreated osage orange fenceposts 
under four inches in diameter are in excel- 
lent condition on a local farm after more 
than 30 years of service. They are not con- 
sidered unusual. When you ask a native 
how long it takes osage orange to rot, he 
will assure you that it never does rot. 
Osage orange, Maclura pomifera, is na- 
tive from Missouri to Texas: is natural- 
ized through all this part of the country; 
and is hardy as far north as Massachusetts. 
It was the hedge tree, or hedge apple, of 
prairie pioneers but was finally discarded 
because it occasionally froze back on wind- 
swept prairies during snowless Winters. It 
grows fastest on good soil, but does well 
enough here on even poor shale. Trees are 
highly ornamental, round headed, up to 
60 feet in height, with lustrous heavy foli- 
age. Now and then in some localities they 
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PLANT 

EARLY 
‘ FOR 

BLOOM 
THIS YEAR! 


Brand's famous Peony roots are 
kept in special storage, all ready for 
planting and will start growing the 
minute they are set in the earth. They 
come to you in Brand divisions with 4 
or 5 eyes and a strong healthy root sec- 
tion. Under proper conditions they will 
bloom within six weeks. 


Our catalog lists all the finest varieties, 
from prize-winning stocks, in all color 
variations and in selections at prices 
that will pleasantly surprise you. Send 
for it and make up your order early. 


BRAND’S FRENCH LILACS, all grown on 
their own roots, at reasonable prices. 


LOVELY ORIENTAL POPPIES of the larger 
and more beautiful varieties. 


FLOWERING CRABS. All the best types in 
both ornamental and fruit-bearing. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, INC. 
142 E. Division Street, Faribault, Minn. 
Beautiful Catalog 

FREE 
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MOST BEAUTIFUL SEED CATALOG 


IN OUR “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” (943, 
a Victory Garden Guide shows how to plan your veg- 
etable plot for all-season yield and maximum nutri- 
tion. Tender vitamin-rich vegetables never found in 
markets. Also our 2206 flowers, bulbs and plants. 128 
pages, 52 in natural color. Money-saving special offers 
Special for 1943. Oak Leaf Lettuce, 
most popular ‘“‘green leafy vegetable.” 
Forty times richer in vitamin A than head 
lettuce, thrives, keeps tender all summer. 
Salad addicts rave about it. Pkt. 10c. 
VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE, Dept. 42 
10 W. Randolph St., Chicago, or 47 Barclay St., N.Y. C. 
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RELAX—ENJOY NATURE'S BEAUTY 


Watch our wild birds 
in full view visiting 
Audubon Feeders. 










Pe 
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<4-Squirrol’s 
ar $4.50 
Automatic 
Feeder ....... $2.00 
“Eye-Safe” 
a $1.50 


Squirrel-Proof ‘‘Eye- 
Safe’ Feeder .$3.50 
Add 25c¢ for packing 
and mailing to your 
check. 
FOLDER MAILED ON 
REQUEST 


audubon gy workshop 


NOT INCORPORATES 





GLENCOE, ILL. 


BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 














THE LARGEST 
ASSORTMENT AND 
FINEST NEW 
DEVELOPMENTS 
of the 


PACIFIC 
STRAIN 


of 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 


From the Originator—Write for Catalogue 


VETTERLE & REINELT 
CAPITOLA CALIFORNIA 











NEW ENGLAND'S COLDEST NURSERY 


Offers 
A complete line of the best Ever- 
greens, Shrubs, Trees, Border Pe- 
rennials, Wildflowers and Ferns 
And 
LARGEST COLLECTION of ROCK 
GARDEN PLANTS in AMERICA 
Catalog free, except to Gulf and Pacific 
Coast States. 20c to these states. 
MITCHELL NURSERIES 
Dept. H BARRE, VERMONT 


10% discount on all cash orders received 
before March 10. 











HARDY PHLOX—First in Quality 


AURORA. Salmon-pink, rays of white. 
CHIEFTAIN. Fadeless deep crimson. 

COMUS. Orange-vermilion, garnet center. 
COUNT ZEPPELIN. White with red center. 
DAILY SKETCH. Deep salmon-pink; tall. 
LILLIAN. Lovely light pink. 

LEO SCHLAGETER. Fiery carmine-scarlet. 
MIA RUYS. Large, pure white; dwarf. 
MORGENROOD. Deep rose-pink. 

MOUNT HOOD. Large white flowers. 

MRS. HARDING. ag rp large florets. 
PINK CHARM. New. Bright clear pink. 

RUBY LEE. New. Plum-red; large flowers. 
STARLIGHT. Ra att ae white center. 
STRUTHERS IMPROVED. Bright carmine-pink. 
THOR. Deep salmon-pink; tall. 


Any 5 for $1.00; 12 for $2.00. POSTPAID. 
Early Spring planting best. Order now. 


CUNNINGHAM GARDENS, Waldron, Indiana 





1943 ILLUSTRATED 
ORCHID CATALOG 


This catalogue will be issued March Ist and 
mailed to our customers, members of Orchid 
Societies and Circles, to others 


Price Fifty Cents. 

This Catalogue contains many new offerings. 
Prices have been reduced. 

12 color plate illustrations 

18 black and white prints 

70 pages, with culture notes 
Price will be refunded on plant purchases of 
Five Dollars or more. Send for your copy today. 

L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Orchid Hybridists—Growers and Importers 

WELLESLEY MASS. 











1943 Vegetable and Flower Seed Catalog 


Robson Tested vegetable and flower 
seeds are bred for quality and vigor. 
They will please you. Send today for 
your copy of our 1943 illustrated catalog. 
ROBSON SEED FARMS 

Box 90, Hall, N.Y. ae 


Buy War Bonds 












are attacked by San Jose scale, and in some 
localities the leaves are eaten by caterpillars, 
but in the greater part of the country it is 
pest free. 

Osage orange is of the easiest growth, 
coming from Spring planted seed, from 
switches thrust into the ground during the 
January or February thaw, from root cut- 
ings, and from greenwood cuttings. 

For fence posts trees should probably be 
cut when four or five inches in diameter. 
It is practically impossible to split the 
wood, so there is no advantage in growing 
trees beyond post diameter. Moreover, 
while trees under six inches diameter can 
be cut as easily as many oaks, trees of con- 
siderable age are hard to cut, the wood 
often chipping an ax blade, while the sticky 
milky sap quickly gums up a saw. 


—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 
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Book for Mushroom Collectors 


“Common Edible Mushrooms’’ by Clyde 
M. Christensen. Published by the University 
of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis. Price $2.50. 

According to Dr. Christensen, anyone 
now unfamiliar with any kind of mush- 
room can quickly learn to know a few of 
the common ones well enough to eat them 
with perfect safety. No other precaution is 
needed than to learn a few species well and 
avoid all others. 

The section of the book dealing with 
mushroom cookery tells how they may 
best be prepared for the table. Although 
comparatively low in food value, mush- 
rooms are rich in flavor. 

Thousands of persons throughout the 
country are interested in mushroom col- 
lecting as a hobby and the list of such per- 
sons seems to grow each year. These ama- 
teur micrologists will find this book both 
helpful and entertaining. 


Vegetable Book in Color 


‘“Vegetable Gardening in Color,’’ by Donald 
J. Foley. Published by The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. Price $2.50. 

The outstanding feature of this new 
book is found in the color plates, which 
show hundreds of vegetables and herbs in 
their natural colors. Inasmuch as J. Horace 
McFarland has been a moving force behind 
this book, it is obvious that the color work 
must be good. However, the book has 
much merit apart from its pictures. It has 
a large amount of interesting and valuable 
information about the cultivation of vege- 
tables, the preparation of the soil, the use 
of fertilizers, the battle with insect pests 
and the like. Particularly useful at this time 
is its chapter on the storing of vegetables 
for Winter use and the preparation of vege- 
tables for the table. The book will make a 
special appeal to beginners and will help to 
solve many of their problems. 
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LITTER 
CRUSHED POP CORN COBS 


Especially Prepared for Baby Chicks 
Clean—Sanitary—Absorbent 


50 Ibs. $1.00 (Remit with order) 
EGYPT FARMS, Riderwood, Maryland 








folder eenent your ta in 
early! 


FARR NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 423A Weiser Park, Pa. 


PEARCE SEEDS 


“The most interesting Seed Catalog,’’ so hun- 
dreds have written us. At least it is distinctive. 
Lucid illustrations, frank, informative Vegeta- 
ble comments, descriptions of near to 3000 rarer 
Flowers. Ask for your copy. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Moorestown, New Jersey 











Dept. B 


GLADIOLUS COLLECTION 


6 each large gladiolus bulbs, labeled, Prepaid for $2 





Beacon Golden Chimes Milford 

Beautiful Ohio J.S. Bach Shirley Temple 
Bit o’ Heaven Leona Vagabond Prince 
Dr. Dentz Maid of Orleans 


Extra Special—1 Seabrook Beauty & 2 Mr. L. G. Rowe 
Write Dept. H for Catalogue 
SEABROOK NURSERIES Seabrook, N. H. 








CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 





SCENTED GERANIUMS—COollection of 12 vari- 
eties, several rare, ideal for sunny window—$3.00. 
Send for complete price list of 35 scented and 
many variegated and rare geraniums; also BE- 
GONIAS and RARE PLANTS. Magnolia Nurseries, 
Magnolia, Mass. 





RARE HARDY Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Ever- 
greens, Yews, Holly, Flowering Trees, Magnolias, 
Pink Dogwoods, 10 to 75 cents each. Send for list 
of 180 rare plants. Yews $6 per 100. Alanwold 
Nursery, Neshaminy, Pennsylvania. 





CYPRIPEDIUM SPECIALS: 2 each, pubescens, 
acaule, spectabile, $1.00; 12 acaule, $1.25; 25 
wildflowers, our selection, 5 varieties, $1.00. Post- 
paid. Henderson’s Botanical Gardens, Greensburg, 
Indiana. 





PLANT TREES FOR VICTORY — 100 Kinds: 
Junior Trees (18”-24”), Senior Trees (6’-8’). 
Evergreens and Asparagus Roots — free lists. 
Hemingway Tree Farms, Boyne City, Mich. 





WINDOW GARDEN COLLECTION: 20 plants, 
my selection $1.00, postpaid. Laura D. Cole, 
Grannis, Ark. 





IRISES, PEONIES, HEMEROCALLIS: Collection 
$2.00, 3 for $5.55. 1500 varieties. Catalogue free. 
o. F. ‘Wassenberg, Van Wert, Ohio. 





TWENTY DIFFERENT cactus plants postpaid, $1. 
Eulalia Turner, Azusa, Calif. 


HELP WANTED 


GARDENER: Reliable married man for general 

work, country place near Oleveland, Ohio. Thor- 

ough understanding flowers, vegetables, fruit re- 

— State qualifications and references. Reply 
. H. Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass 











When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 


HORTICULTURE 


























THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





BOSTON’S 72nd 


SPRING FLOWER SHOW 


at 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 


(Please note the change in location) 
MARCH 13-20 (8 Days) 


The success of this show will 

enable the Society to carry on 

its many war activities through- 
out the coming year. 


Admission $1.00 (Plus Tax) 


Each Member Receives a 
Free Ticket 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 





COMING LECTURES 


Auditorium, 1600 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


COURSE OF LECTURES 
ON VEGETABLES 
by John A. Andrew, Jr. 


Mondays — 10:30 A.M. 
Remaining Lectures 
FEBRUARY |, 8, 15 
MARCH | 


Lecture — Regular Series 


"PERU" 
by B. Y. Morrison 


February 10(Wednesday)3 P.M. 


Members are cordially invited to 
attend the above lectures, and to 








bring their friends, without charge. 


THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City 


FLOWER SHOW and LECTURE 


February 17, 1943 at 2:30 P.M. 


GROWING VEGETABLES 
By T. H. EVERETT 








NARCISSUS SHOW 
April 27 2 P.M. to 10 P.M. 
April 28... 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


All entries must be in the hands 
of the Secretary THREE days 
before the show opens, except 
those for classes of 50 square 
feet and over, which must be 
entered SEVEN days before the 
opening of the show. Schedules 
may be obtained from the 
office. 























U/riteforFREE 
Orchard and 
Garden Book 


from, CALIFORNIA! 
Lists hundreds of California gar- 






1943 ORCHARD & 
GARDEN BOOK 





den and Home Orchard varieties. | 
Fully illustrated, many pictures in 
color. Sketches show how to use various trees and 
flowering plants. Packed with helpful ‘Show to do 
it’’ information. SENT FREE and postpaid... 
write today, as supply is limited. 


CALIFORNIA nursery co. 


but 


78th Year 
GEORGE C. ROEDING, JR., Pres 





NILES, California 


Choice Bulbs and Plants 


in 
Wide Variety 
WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
326 Front Street Weymouth, Mass. 











CORN COB MULCH 
CRUSHED POP CORN COBS 


Preserves Moisture 
Increases Fertility Retards Weeds 


50 Ibs. $1.00 (Remit with order) 
EGYPT FARMS, Riderwood, Maryland 








RARE SEEDS 


Campanula carpatica nana; Dianthus neglectus; 
Gentiana purdomi; Lewisia finchi and heckneri; 
Meconopsis baileyi; Primula colossea. 50c pkt. 
Many other rarities. Send us your want list. 
Catalog FREE 

WM. BORSCH & SON 


Box 211 





Maplewood Oregon 








February 1, 1943 





Garden Insects in Winter 


NE hardly expects insects to be 

abroad in Winter but some curious 
slug or louse-like creatures about three 
eighths of an inch long and moderately 
stout were brought to me for identifica 
tion. There were literally hundreds upon 
a dwelling and it was feared that they 
might enter the home and damage fabrics. 
They proved to be females of the well 
known Fall cankerworm. They have no 
wings and are clothed with variable gray 
scales. Otherwise one would hardly be- 
lieve that they were moths. The grayish 
males with a wing spread of about an inch 
also were flying. 

This is interesting and has a practical 
application. The numerous females crawl- 
ing upon houses, telegraph poles and espe- 
cially on the trunks of trees are engaged in 
finding places to lay their dark grayish eggs 
shaped like tiny flower buds and placed on 
the bark in irregular masses of 100 to 200 
or more. The practical point is that each 
of these literally millions of eggs will pro- 
duce small measuring worms or in early 
Spring cankerworms. 

These curious females are sufficiently 
abundant in many places in southwestern 
Connecticut and southeastern New York 
to justify an expectation of widespread 
stripping of shade and other trees next 
Spring unless there is early and thorough 
spraying with a poison. The wise man 
who values his trees will arrange for early 
spraying. 

—Dr. E. Porter Felt. 
Stamford, Conn. 
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Burpee'’s“ 


A, Rust-Resistant! 
Huge, gorgeous, 2-to 3-ft. 
spikes, the 3 best colors, 
Crimson, Yellow and Rose, 
all: 3 Pkts, postpaid for 10c! a 

Burpee’s Snapdragon Garden 

New giant flowers, like those the 6). 












florist grows-- 8 lovely colors, 
a Packet of seeds of each, § 
All 8 Pkts. (value $2.05). : 





Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE {>> 
Finest Vegetables and Flowers, a 
the best seeds that grow. The @ 
leading American Seed Catalog. 








W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
280 Burpee Bidg..— Philadelphia, Pa. or Clinten, lowa 





Plant Oregon Primroses 


Mixed Colors Polyanthus Type 
200 Seeds $1.00 
Plants $2.25 Dozen, Postpaid 


PRIMROSE ACRES 


Route 12 Box 456 Milwaukie, Ore. 











Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 






Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 
use. Beautiful gray green color blends 


with garden. A style for every purpose. 
HOWARD TT 
183 Lewis Street Hartford, Oonn. 





<> PEAT MOSS. .$4.00 bale <> 
100 Ibs. Pulverized Oow Manure ....... 03.58 


EE nbc. c5a060 000000008 - 
100 Ibs. Shute’s Fertilpeat 2.60 
OOMPOSTED & ROTTED STEER MANURE 
Real Quality Lawn Seed 
Delivered Philadelphia and vicinity 
gZ. L. SHUTE & CO., LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 
em EGTABLISHED 1894 PHONE LEXINGTON 210 quem’ 
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Breck’s Sterilized Mica-Gro 


Ms with 
©: Waterite Seed 
LY Starter 























Here’s the new amazing plant- 
growth medium combined in 
a special offer with the time- 
proven, rust-resistant, metal, 


=e cub-irrigated W aterite flat. 


Start Seedlings Indoors 


Surer — Easier — Simpler 





Do you want vegetables to eat this 


"Ss 
year? Then grow them yourself BRECK 


and you'll have them. It’s neces- Waterite Seed Starter 
sary; it’s vital; it’s patriotic. And with Mica-Gro 
you can get an early start with Complete kit includes 10 qts. Mica- 


Gro; sturdy, rust-resistant, metal 
Waterite seed starter, sub-irrigated; 
weight, proven plant-growth me- special packet Plant Dinner (soil 
food); helpful 12 page booklet A 
New Way to Start Plants From Seeds 
ing off, and treated with nutrients, Indoors; and two packets of out-of- 
the-ordinary seeds, one vegetable, one 
flower. Complete kit only $2.50 post- 
mones, Mica-Gro will produce the paid. Regular value, $3.25. Gain a 
month on the weather. 


tested Mica-Gro, the clean, light- 


dium. Sterilized to prevent damp- 





vitamins and root-forming hor- 






healthiest root-growth you ever $950 
saw. Beginners will find it easy: Complete kit, 2 postpaid 
old-timers will welcome its sure- Two for $4.75 

ness. See special offer at right West of Mississippi River add 25c each 





















FROM BRECK’S 








«eenaaaa-====MAIL THIS COUPON NOW .-.------...... 
Breck’s, 319 Breck Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 
C) Please send ..... Waterite Seed Starter with Mica-Gro. Complete 
kit $2.50 postpaid. () 2 for $4.75. Enclosed find$.............. 
(] Please send 12 Giant-flowering Tigridia Bulbs postpaid for 1.25 
enclosed. [] 50 for $5.00. ill a 
(] Please send Breck’s New Garden Book for 1943. I enclose 25¢ to 
be deducted from my first order. 


O Please send Free Booklet—A New Way to Start Plants From 
Seeds Indoors. % 





Address 














sy Helos 





TIGRIDIAS (.cs..) 
Flashing 
Exotic 
Color 
for your 
Garden 


You can grow this 
favorite flower of old 
Mexico in your gar- 
den. You'll enjoy the 
delightful surprise of 
4-5 different blossoms 
to each bulb, amazingly beautiful in brilliance and 
markings. Planted and cared for much the same as 
Gladioli, giving a bright-hued succession of blooms 
from mid-summer on. Exceptionally large, firm 
bulbs carefully packed in moss to insure safe arrival. 
Make your garden more beautiful this year with 
these strikingly “different flowers. 12 giant-flowering 
bulbs for only $1.25 postpaid; 50 for $5.00. 


You ought to have this Booklet 


“A New Way to Start Plants 
From Seeds Indoors.” 


Here’s a grand booklet — just 
printed, written with authority 
in sound, easy-to-understand gar- 
den language. For the beginner 
it is essential; for the person 
with experience it presents a 
new and easier way to do an old 
job. Outlines every step in the 
thrifty, fascinating, important 
hobby of starting flowers and vegetables from seeds 
indoors. It will help you to a more successful Victory 
Garden—a garden of abundant vegetables bordered 
with lovely flowers. All you need to do is ask for it. 
Use coupon below. 


Send for Breck’s New 1943 
Garden Book 


For 125 years Breck’s has fur- 
nished seeds, bulbs, garden 
equipment and_ everything 
needed for successful garden- 
ing. Breck’s catalog has be- 
come the gardener’s bible. 
Full of detailed cultural in- 
structions; 120 big pages, 160 
natural color plates. SENT 
FREE ON REQUEST WITH EVERY ORDER 
FROM THIS ADVERTISEMENT. If you want the 
Garden Book alone, please send 25c, deductible 
from your first order. 

















BRECK 





Seedsmen Since 1818 
319 Breck Bldg. Boston, Mass. 











